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ABSTRACT 


Reports  of  Investigations  No.  156  entitled 
"Archaeological  Investigations  At  Coralville  Lake  -  Results 
of  Mangement  Phases  0-1"  is  an  interim  report.  Essentially, 
the  report  is  a  comprehensive  progress  report  that  details 
work  completed  to  date  under  the  auspices  of  contract  number 
DAC  W2 5  -  8  4 -C  - 00 33  .  ^Management  Phases  O-I  entail  development 
of  a  management  data  base  for  Coralville  Lake  and  the 
completion  of  a  20%  stratified  random  sample  survey  of  the 
project  area.  In  addition  to  these  two  primary  tasks, 
ancillary  work  included  test  excavations  at  5  archaeological 
sites,  none  of  which  are  considered  eligible  for  The 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Finally,  the  results 
of  both  literature  and  archives  search  and  field 
investigations  related  to  the  surficial  geology  of  the 
project  lcoality  are  incorporated  in  this  interim  report. 

A  total  of  1858  hectares  comprising  21.5%  of  the 
Coralville  Lake  project  area  was  subjected  to  archaeological 
survey.  Sixty-four  previously  unrecorded  sites  were  found 
within  the  sample  units.  Twenty-five  previously  reported 
sites,  located  within  the  sample  units  were  revisited.  New 
site  boundaries  were  determined  and  additioinal  cultural 
materials  were  collected.  Information  from  field  and 
lab-based  investigations  were  incorporated  within  the 
automated  data  management  system. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


This  interim  report  summarizes  the  results  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  investigations  at  Coralville  Lake,  Iowa.  The 
investigations  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Contract 
No  DAC  W25  -  8  4 -C -0  0  3  3  which  provides  for  Cultural  Resources 
Management  Plan  Development  and  Intensive  Survey.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  management  plan  development  task  may  be  found 
in  Overstreet  (  1985  ).  This  document  presents  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  three  elements  of  the  over-all  management 
plan:  (1)  Data  transformation,  reorganization,  and  CADD 

mapping;  (2)  Intensive  survey  (completion  of  a  21.5  percent 
stratified  random  sample  of  the  reservoir  area)  and  test 
excavations;  and  (3)  Evaluation  of  existing  geomorphic  data 
at  Coralville  Lake  from  both  literature  and  field  based 
study . 

Management  Phase  0  entails  review  of  all  existing  site 
information  including  survey  and  excavation  and  development 
of  a  data  base  in  the  form  of  a  geographic  information 
system.  The  task  provides  for  updating  of  existing  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  format  which  will  allow  for  comprable  integration 
of  data  from  future  investigations.  Management  Phase  I  en¬ 
compasses  development  of  sampling  units  based  on  existing 
geomorphic  map  units  developed  by  Finney  (Emerson  et  ad 
1984  ),  implementation  of  a  stratified  random  sample,  test 
excavations  (evaluation)  at  5  archaeological  sites  within 
the  project  area,  and  development  of  a  Pleistocene  and  Holo¬ 
cene  geological  overview  for  Coralville  Lake.  These  manage¬ 
ment  phases  represent  two  staged  increments  in  a  9  phase 
plan  for  the  project  area.  Phases  II  (biased  survey  of  pro¬ 
posed  development  areas)  and  Phase  III  (detailed  field  and 
laboratory  investigations  of  the  surficial  geology)  are 
scheduled  for  1985. 

MANAGEMENT  PHASE  O: 

This  phase  was  implemented  utilizing  a  computer  aided 
drafting  and  design  system  (CADD).  Base  maps  were  provided 
by  Rock  Island  District,  Corps  of  Engineers  (RID-COE)  in  the 
form  of  U.S.G.S.  7.5'  quadrangles  of  the  Coralville  Lake 
area.  The  maps  included  previously  reported  sites,  loca¬ 
tions  of  several  bore-holes,  and  the  delineated  boundaries 
of  geomorphic  map  units  defined  by  Emerson  et  al  (1983). 
Base  map  data  was  digitized  and  placed  on  an  automated 
system.  In  addition,  a  great  metric  grid  was  superimposed 
on  the  project  area  and  25  hectare  sample  units  were  de¬ 
fined.  A  second  task  was  to  calculate  the  area  contained 
within  each  mapping  unit  in  order  to  draw  a  random  propor¬ 
tional  sample  from  each  stratum  (defined  landscape  unit). 

Two  specific  products  resulted  from  the  Phase  0  work. 
First,  a  series  of  base  maps  were  generated  by  various  pro¬ 
grams  and  plotting  schemes.  These  maps  area  scaled  at 
1  :  2000  and  are  attached  as  packet  maps.  The  1:2000  maps 


include  a  regional  base  map,  sample  units  and  archaeological 
sites,  land-use  units,  geomorphic  units,  and  an  index  map 
for  the  second  product.  The  second  product  consists  of  a 
series  of  detail  maps  at  a  scale  of  1:600.  The  1:600  maps 
include  the  locations  of  sites  located  during  the  sample 
survey  (including  isolated  finds)  and  the  revised  boundaries 
of  previously  known  sites  at  Coralville  Lake  that  were  con¬ 
tained  within  the  sample  units.  For  a  more  detailed 
presentation  of  data  files  and  CADD  mapping  refer  to  Over- 
street  (1985). 

MANAGEMENT  PHASE  I: 

As  previously  noted.  Phase  I  includes  operationalizing 
the  stratified  random  sample  of  Coralville  Lake  Landscapes. 
Results  of  this  effort  are  presented  in  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  that  includes  a  discussion  of  pre-field  investigations, 
methods  and  techniques  of  survey  and  excavation,  and  the 
results  of  the  the  survey.  In  addition  to  this,  a  geologi¬ 
cal  overview  is  presented  for  Coralville  Lake  along  with  the 
results  of  preliminary  field  investigations.  Finally,  the 
summary  of  surficial  geology  in  the  project  area  includes  a 
discussion  of  data  limitations  and  addresses  the  ways  and 
means  to  resolve  such  limitations. 

Pre-field  Research: 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  pertinent  records  of 
previous  archaeological  investigations  is  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  Phase  I  of  a  Cultural  Resources  Management  Plan  for 
Coralville  Lake.  Thus,  this  report  includes  a  detailed 
review  of  the  existing  literature  regarding  archaeological 
study  of  the  Coralville  Reservoir  area.  As  an  earlier 
report  (Emerson  e^t  aj^  1984  )  details  such  information  in 
part,  that  effort  will  not  be  entirely  duplicated  here. 
Rather  a  summary  of  previous  investigations,  in  part  from 
Emerson  e t  a  1  (  1984  )  is  presented  below.  The  reader  is 
invited  to  consult  Emerson  e t  a  1  (  1  9  8  4  ),  Weichman  and 
Tandarich  (1974),  Zieglowsky  and  Zalesky  (1981),  and  the 
references  cited  for  more  detailed  consideration. 

Early  archaeological  studies  in  the  eastern  United 
States  often  focused  on  the  various  types  of  mounds  found 
throughout  the  area.  The  vicinity  of  the  Iowa  River  in 
Johnson  County  was  no  exception.  The  Rev.  James  L.  Scott 
(1843)  and  Captain  F.M.  Irish  (1868)  were  two  early 
travelers  through  Iowa  who  recorded  Indian  tumuli  near  Towa 

City.  In  the  History _ of  Johnson  County, _ I o wa  by  M.W. 

Davis  and  A.C.  Trowbridge  (18  8  3  ),  four  mound  groups  and 
three  historic  Mesquakie  villages  are  reported  along  the 
Iowa  River.  Some  100  mound  groups  in  Johnson  Co.  were 
reported  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  First  Annual 
Report  (Webster  (1888).  This  work  was  also  reported  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Science 
(Starr  1895  ).  Early  work  in  Iowa  is  representative  of  most 


archaeology  carried  out  prior  to  1900  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  with  an  emphasis  placed  on  excavation  of  earth  works 
and  burials. 

The  early  1  900's  saw  the  beginnings  of  anthropological 
archaeology  in  Iowa  with  the  work  of  Rev .  Owen  J.U.  Ward.  A 
discussion  of  anthropology  as  a  science  as  well  as  the 
methods  and  results  of  an  archaeological  survey  along  the 
Iowa  River  were  presented  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  (Weichman  and 
Tandarich  1  9  7  4  ).  Charles  R.  Keyes,  director  of  the  Iowa 
State  Archaeological  Survey,  for  over  thirty  years  worked 
extensively  to  gather  information  on  Iowa's  prehistoric 
sites.  Although  much  of  the  information  Keyes  gathered  was 
never  published,  his  research  has  been  organized  and  a 
"Finder's  Guide"  to  his  notes  which  summarize(s)  the  mater¬ 
ial  by  county  lias  been  published  (Tiffany  1981). 

In  conjunction  with  construction  of  the  Coralville  Dam, 
tht?  Smithsonian  Institut  ion's  River  Basin  Survey  sponsored 
two  projects  aimed  at  ident  i f y i ng  and  salvaging  archaeologi¬ 
cal  sites  which  might  be  located  within  the  area  to  be  flood¬ 
ed.  In  1946,  Richard  P.  Wheeler  surveyed  the  area  and  re¬ 
ported  nine  sites  in  the  project  area  (Wheeler  1949). 
Warren  W.  Caldwell  did  a  follow  up  study  in  1956,  conducting 
excavation  and  surface  collection  of  10  sites  within  the 
Reservoir.  Caldwell's  survey  was  apparently  limited  to  an 
area  within  the  conservation  pool. 

Beginning  in  the  l  9  6  0  '  s  ,  several  federal  laws  and 
regulations  mandated  tile  management  of  cultural  resources  on 
foder  illy  owned  land  and  on  land  effected  by  federally  fund¬ 
ed  and/or  licensed  project.-,.  These  laws  in  conjunction  with 
a  f 1 uo r e see  nee  of  theoretical  awareness  on  the  part  of 
archaeologists  led  to  an  increase  in  the  quality  and  quanti¬ 
ty  of  archaeolog ica 1  invest  igations  conducted  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  two  phenomena  influenced  the  most 
recent  work  within  the  Coralville  Reservoir. 

In  the  late  1960's,  Adrian  Anderson  directed  a  series 
of  summer  lield  schools  with  students  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  t  h e  project  area.  Two  reports  published  in 
Prehistoric  Investigations  edited  by  Marshal  McKusick 
d-'  rived  from  this  work.  The  first,  Review  of  Iowa  River 
Valley  Archaeology  (Anderson  1971a)  documents  culture 
history  and  ceramic  styles  in  the  area.  It  presents  results 
of  a  survey  of  the  shoreline  of  Coralville  Lake,  apparently 
d i roc  ted  af  field  checking  sites  reported  by  local  col¬ 
lectors.  Although  survey  parameters  are  not  discussed, 
Anderson  reports  1  oca  t  ing  fen  sites  and  testing  two.  He 
determined  that  these  w  •  i  e  t  ii  i  n  1  i  t  h  i  c  scatters  with  little 
research  vilue  due  to  d  i  ;t  u  r  b  nice .  Anderson  also  recommend¬ 
ed  an  tnt-Misi'/'  survey  pr  >gr  t.n  for  the  T  owa  River  in  order 
to  d  e  v  ■  ■  1  op  S'  •  t  t  1  enii  •  n  t  | ,  1 1  t  in  m<  >  ie  ]  s  .  In  his  second  a  r  t  i  c  le 
(Anderson  I  9  /'  1  :> )  r-,por'  ;  >h  'X.mv.iI  ions  at  the  Walters  Site 

(  l  i  Ih  4  . ’  i  ,  in  i p p  1 1  "it  1 .  1 1  Vy  »  i d  !  a n d  habit  1 1  i  o n  s  i  t  ■  • . 

T  w  i  e, ,  n  i  i .  •  *  p  i  o  ]  •  ■ .  ■  t  directed  by  M  i  ehae  1  S  .  We  i  Chilian 

o  t  t  he  K  n  v  i  :  mm.  •  a '  i  !  ><•  •  i  •  •  n  Cent  •  w.  -re  undertaken  in  the 


mid-1970's.  The  first  is  an  extensive  literature  search  of 
references  to  archaeology  of  the  Iowa  River  Valley  between 
Coralville  Dam  and  the  Cedar  River.  This  article  is 
apparently  the  source  of  much  of  the  information  on  investi¬ 
gations  presented  in  Emerson  ( et  al  1984)  and  has  signi¬ 
ficant  influcence  here.  Weichman  presents  summary  informa¬ 
tion  on  33  of  the  sites  in  the  project  are.  Among  his 
recommendations,  Weichman  calls  for  an  intensive  survey  of 
the  Coralville  Lake  shoreline  and  a  long  term  Cultural 
Resource  Management  program  for  Coralville  Lake. 

Weichman’ s  second  project  was  a  survey  along  several 
highway  corridors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  for  the 
Johnson  County  Highway  Department  (Weichman  1975).  This 
survey  located  five  new  sites  and  relocated  one  previously 
reported  site.  It  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  was  the  only 
systematic  fieldwork  known  for  the  project  area  west  of  the 
1-380  bridge  prior  to  MPI. 

James  Zalesky,  an  avocational  archaeologist,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper,  A  Collection  of  Surface  Finds  from  East 
Centjraj.  Iowa  (Zalesky  19  77).  This  report,  prepared  for  a 
class  at  Iowa  State  University,  presents  an  inventory  of 
sites  the  author  located  in  Iowa,  Linn  and  Johnson  Counties, 
Iowa.  The  paper  documented  67  sites  within  the  Coralville 
Reservoir  boundaries.  Although  the  report  has  limitations 
characteristic  of  student  papers,  it  is  the  only  reference 
for  many  of  the  reported  sites  in  the  project  area. 

Duane  L.  Miller,  another  avocational  archaeologist 
living  in  Iowa  City,  has  also  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the 
archaeology  of  Coralville  reservoir.  Beginning  in  1979,  Mr. 
Miller  has  reported  sites  he  located  along  the  shore  of 
Coralville  Lake.  From  the  information  available  in  the  site 
files  it  appears  than  Miller  and  Zalesky  often  collected 
many  of  the  same  sites. 

In  1979  (Lewis  1979)  a  reconnaissance  survey,  and  in 
1980  (Roetzel  and  Strachan  1980)  an  intensive  testing 
project,  were  carried  out  at  the  site  of  a  sewage  lagoon  1/2 
mile  southeast  of  the  Coralville  Dam  (13  Jh  253). 

In  1981,  a  survey  of  the  shoreline  of  Coralville  Lake 
was  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Archaeologist 
under  the  direction  of  Shirley  Schermer  (Schormer  1983  ). 
Although  conceptualized  as  a  20%  stratified  random  sample  of 
the  entire  lake  shore,  approximately  7%  of  the  shoreline  was 
surveyed,  all  of  which  was  east  of  the  1-380  bridge.  The 
Iowa  Office  of  the  State  Archaeologist  also  sponsored  a 
status  report  of  the  known  archaeological  resources  in  the 
project  area.  The  report  prepared  by  Dobby  Zieglowsky  and 
James  Zalesky  (1981)  was  designed  to  review  previous  work  in 
the  area,  determine  the  condition  of  selected  sites  and  make 
recommendations  for  resource  management.  The  report  notes 
that  many  of  the  sites  along  Coralville  Lake  are  badly 
eroded  (31  of  79  checked),  while  others  have  suffered  little 
or  no  ill  effects  due  to  erosion.  Zoiglowsly  and  Zalesky 
call  for  development  of  a  long  range  problem  orientated 
management  plan  for  Coralville  Lake. 


An  attempt  to  investigate  possible  correlations  between 
environmental  variables  and  settlement  was  presented  by 
Shirley  Schermer  (1982).  Statistical  techniques  were  used 
to  t  .  ■  s  t  lor  L-orr.'l.it  ion  Ini  ween  I'rrt.i  i  n  environmental 
variables  and  bate  Woodland  habitation  sites.  Schermer 
found  a  positive  correlation  between  Late  Woodland  habita¬ 
tion  sites  and  the  following  variables;  amount  and  type  of 
environmental  diversity,  lnndtorm  elevation,  exposure,  soil 
drainage  capabilities,  proximity  to  a  water  source  and 
proximity  to  a  forest  vegetation  zone.  Late  Woodland  habita¬ 
tion  was  not  correlated  with  proximity  to  lithic  source's, 
upland  marshes,  prairie  and  mixed  prairie  zones.  Schermer 
suggests  that  short  term  campsites  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
floodplain,  high  terrace  and  upland  areas,  while  long  term 
mul t i seasona 1  sites  wi L L  be  located  on  low  terraces. 

While  Schermer' s  results  are  of  interest,  several  of 
her  assumptions  have  boon  questioned  by  Emerson  et  al 
(1984).  Specifically,  it  is  doubtful  that  her  sample  of  108 
sites  have  definite  evidence  of  habitation,  or,  that  they 
are  a  representative  sample  of  Late  Woodland  sites  in  the 
Coralville  Reservoir  (Emerson  et  al_  1984  ). 

The  most  recent  work  at  the  reservoir  prior  to  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  manaqemont  plan  was  carried  out  by  Impact 
Services  Inc.  (Emerson  et_  al^  19  8  4).  Its  primary  goals 
were  to  review  the  existing  archaeological  data  for  the 
Coralville  Lake  area  and  to  develop  a  preliminary  model  of 
the  geomorphology  of  Coralville  Lake  and  surrounding 
environs.  Other  goals  included  field  checking  previously 
recorded  sites  and  intensive  excavations  at  three  sites  in 
the  Sugar  Bottoms  Recreational  Area  to  determine  eligibility 
of  those  sites  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  The  review  of  the  literature  appears  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  as  not  •  el  ibove,  forms  the  basis  for  the 
proceeding  section.  Th  >  geomorpholog  ical  model,  although 
preliminary  in  nature  and  not  as  defined  as  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  ideal,  was  used  as  the  starting  point  for  our 
st rat i f  ied  sample . 

In  our  review  of  t  he  previous  investigations,  several 
salient  points  stand  out.  Several  of  the  invest  i  jators  have 
cal  Led  for  intensive  survey  (Anderson  1971a,  Weichman  and 
Tandarieh  1  9  7  4  )  and  or  development  of  a  long  range  manage¬ 
ment  plan  for  the  a  r  chaeo  log  i  c  al  resources  of  Coralville 
Lake  (Wiechman  and  Tandarieh  1974  ,  Zieglowsky  and  Zalesky 
19  8  1  )  .  Despit?  a  rather  substantial  amount  of  work  and  a 
large  and  diverse  body  of  documentation,  neither  of  these 
goals  has  been  adequately  addressed. 

A  seldom  mentioned  but  glaring  deficiency  in  the 
col  lee:  ive  corpus  of  archaeology  at  the  reservoir  is  the 
almost  oomplet  >  lack  ol  information  on  sites  in  the  .area 
west  ol  I.  hv  I  -  1 8 U / Highway  21.8  bridges.  With  the  exception 
of  We  ichman 's  survey  of  County  Road  E  along  the  north  edge 
of  this  area,  no  archaeolog i e a  I  investigations  are  reported. 

While  building  on  t  i  l  •  ■  '»xtensive  and  generally  good  work 
that  has  been  done  in  t  he  ir  >a,  the  present  report  addresses 


the  question  of  systematic  survey  and  implements  a  long-term 
comprehensive  management  plan. 

Despite  almost  30  years  of  professional  archaeological 
involvement  at  Coralville,  it  is  the  activity  of  amateur 
collectors  which  has  brought  the  largest  number  of  sites 
into  the  state  site  files.  James  Zalesky  and  Duane  Miller 
have  reported  respectively,  73  and  57  sites  each.  A  quick 
review  of  the  site  files  indicates  that  between  the  two  of 
them,  they  have  probably  visited  nearly  every  known  site  in 
Coralville  Reservoir. 

The  survey  strategy  of  avocational  archaeologists  is 
not  always  clearly  stated  and  the  goals  of  their  survey 
activity  may  be  somewhat  different  than  that  espoused  by  the 
professional  community.  At  Coralville  Reservoir,  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  Zalesky  and  Miller  are  to  be 
commended.  Between  them  they  have  reported  fully  two  thirds 
of  all  the  sites  known  in  the  reservoir.  Their  apparent 
willingness  to  share  their  information  with  other  archae¬ 
ologists  has  contributed  to  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
recorded  sites  than  might  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Methods  and  Techn igues  of  Investigations : 

The  primary  technique  used  during  MPI  Survey  at  Coral¬ 
ville  was  a  systematic  stratified  random  sample.  The  sample 
universe  was  taken  to  be  the  land  around  the  reservoir  under 
jurisdiction  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Corps 
designed  their  dam  and  reservoir  to  maintain  a  pool  eleva¬ 
tion  of  approximately  680'  above  mean  sea  level  as  normal 
pool  elevation.  The  dam  is  designed  to  impound  flood  waters 
to  a  level  of  712'  above  mean  sea  level.  This  maximum  flood 
pool  level  serves  as  the  approximate  boundary  of  corps 
managed  and  leased  land. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  responsibility  for  24,118 
acres  (  97  60.5  hectares)  of  land  for  its  Coralville  opera¬ 
tion.  It  holds  flood  easements  on  an  additional  9,567  acres 
(3871.8  hectares).  The  pool  at  maximum  flood  elevation 
covers  approximately  24,800  acres.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  Emerson  et.  al.  1984.  A  portion  of  the  federally 
managed  land  is  perpetually  under  water  in  the  reservoir. 
This  includes  hake  McBride,  Coralville  Lake  and  flooded 
portions  of  the  Hawkeye  Wildlife  Area.  In  addition  some 
lands  were  excluded  from  survey  because  the  exact  USACE 
property  boundary  is  in  dispute  or  the  lands  surround  Lake 
McBride  which  was  excluded  from  the  current  project. 
Excluded  area  totals  12,407  acres  (  5021  .  3  hectares).  This 
results  in  a  total  of  approximately  21,278  acres  (8611 
hectares)  of  land  for  the  sampling  universe. 

The  final  figure  for  surveyable  land  at  Coralville  was 
derived  from  the  CADD  system  maps.  Due  to  digitizing  error, 
erosion,  uncertain  boundaries  and  fluctuating  water  levels, 
a  completely  accurate  measure  of  surveyable  land  in  the 
project  area  was  not  attained. 
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The  sampling  universe  was  initially  subdivided  into 
natural  landscape  categories  by  Harlan  Finney  (Emerson  et. 
al.  1984)  as  part  of  a  geomorpholog ical  survey  of  Coralville 
Reservoir  undertaken  by  Impact  Services,  Inc.  These  units, 
called  geomorphic  mapping  units,  are  based  upon  landtorm 
soils  and  relief.  These  geomorphic  mapping  units  were 
recorded  on  U.S.G.S.  7.5'  maps  by  Impact  Services  and 
supplied  to  GLARC,  Inc.  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
geomorphic  unit  definitions  and  mapping  symbols  are  provided 
in  Table  1.  This  delineation  of  geomorphic  units  formed  the 
basis  for  a  series  of  computer  generated  maps  of  the  project 
area,.  Production  of  these  maps  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  project  design  and  the  system  is  described  below. 

As  part  of  it's  proposal  for  managing  the  cultural 
resources  of  Coralville  Reservoir,  GLARC,  Inc.  recommended 
recording  all  pertinent  cultural  and  geomorphic  features  of 
the  reservoir  in  a  computer  aided  design  and  drafting  (CADD) 
system.  For  this  purpose  we  enlisted  the  aid  of  Donohue  and 
Associates  Tnc.  ,  for  CADD  system  support.  The  system  is 
capable  of  recording  64  levels  of  spatial  data  (example; 
contours,  drainage,  road  systems,  prehistoric  sites,  etc.) 
for  a  given  area.  These  data  may  then  be  presented  in  any 
i'ei  i  r  el  combination  of  features  and  at  a  variety  of  scales. 
One  of  che  features  ot  CADD  system  is  that  numerical  values 
associated  with  the  graphic  (i.e.  area  of  sites  or  geomor¬ 
phic  jnit.s,  length  of  roads,  etc.)  are  maintained  within  the 
system.  This  facilitates  rapid  updates  and  measurements  of 
irregular  features.  An  additional  feature  of  CADD  systems 
is  that  they  allow  easy  conversion  between  various  land 
measurement  schemes.  This  proved  especially  useful  as  we 
used  a  2 5  hectare  survey  unit  and  recorded  site  locations 
using  UTM  coordinates  as  well  as  the  more  traditional  legal 
description  with  section,  township  and  range  designations. 
Although  utilization  of  a  CADD  system  for  archaeological 
survey  includes  substantial  investment,  once  developed  the 
systems  offer  significant  benefit  as  a  research  and  manage¬ 
ment  tool. 

At  the  beginning  of  fieldwork,  a  set  of  base  data  had 

been  entered  into  the  CADD  system,  and  a  series  of  maps  show¬ 

ing  Corps  boundaries,  a  UTM  grid  and  geomorphic  mapping 
units  was  produced.  These  maps  were  the  base  from  which  a 
sample  was  drawn  for  survey.  The  area  of  Corps  managed  land 
was  overlain  with  a  grid  composed  of  25  hectare  squares. 
These  squares  were  numbered  consecutively  and  a  20%  sample 
was  selected  using  a  table  of  random  numbers.  The  sample 

was  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  at  least  20%  of 

the  area  of  each  of  Finney's  geomorphic  mapping  units  was 
selected.  Most  sampling  designs  involving  real  estate  tend 
to  have  some  inherent  biases  which  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  skew  the  sample.  One  form  of  bias  in  our  sample  in¬ 
volved  the  small  and  irregular  nature  of  portions  of  some  of 
the  geomorphic  mapping  units  within  the  project  area.  In 
several  cases,  the  area  involved  was  small  enough  that  a 
greater  than  20%  sample  was  surveyed,  often  100%.  In  no 
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TABLE  1:  MAP  LEGEND  -  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENTS  OF  CORALVILLE  LAKE 

(From  Emerson  et.  al.  1984) 


NAME 


Iowan  Surface 

Soils  formed  under  forest: 

in  thick  aeolian  sediments 

in  glacial  till  or  a  thin  mantle  of  aeolian  or 
erosional  sediments  and  in  underlying  glacial  till 

Soils  formed  under  savannah  in  a  thin  mantle  of  aeolian 
or  erosional  sediments  and  underlying  glacial  till: 

Soils  formed  under  prairie  in  a  thin  mantle  of  aeolian 
or  erosional  sediments  and  in  underlying  glacial  till: 

Southern  Iowa  Drift  Plain 

Soils  formed  under  forest  on  valley  slopes, 
hillsides,  and  interfluves: 
in  thick  aeolian  sediments 

in  a  thin  mantle  of  aeolian  sediments  and  in  under¬ 
lying  glacial  till  or  entirely  in  glacial  till 

Soils  formed  under  forest  in  thick  loess  on 
prominent  high  lying  ridgetops: 


Physical  environments  occurring  in  both  of  the  above 


.andform  regions 


Floodplains,  alluvial  fans,  and  footslopes: 


Terraces : 

Lacking  a  mantle  of  aeolian  sediments  with 

soils  formed  under: 
forest 
prairie 
savannah 

having  a  thick  mantle  of  loess  with  soils 
formed  under  forest: 

having  a  thick  mantle  of  aeolian  sediments 
with  soils  formed  under  prairie: 

having  at  least  a  thin  mantle  of  aeolian 

sediments  with  soils  formed  under  savannah: 

Undifferentiated  in  valleys  of  small  streams: 

Altered  Lands 


Limestone  quarry: 


SYMBOL 

SFA 

SFT 

SST 

SPT 

PHA 

PHT 

PSA 

F 

TLF 

TLP 

TLS 

TAF 

TAP 

TAS 

TU 

XQ 


Cut  and  fill: 


XC 


case,  however,  was  coverage  of  a  geomorphic  unit  less  than 
20%.  Table  2  shows  the  area  of  each  geomorphic  unit  in 
hectares,  its  percentage  of  the  total  and  the  area  to  be 
covered  for  a  20%  sample. 

The  Coralvi  Lie'  Reservoir  covers  portions  oL  the  area 
represented  on  four  U.S.G.S.  7.5*  quadrangle  maps,  Ely, 
Amana,  Swisher  and  Iowa  City  West.  Copies  of  these  maps 
served  as  field  and  laboratory  guides  during  the  course  of 
the  survey.  The  scale  of  these  maps,  1  1  2  4  0  C  0  was  duplicated 
by  the  CADD  system.  This  allowed  rapid  coordination  of  the 
complementary  sets  of  data  from  these  two  resources. 

In  any  survey  situation,  a  sample  unit  must  be  chosen 
to  meet  several  criteria.  Large  sized  units  might  distort 
some  of  the  variation  in  the  landscape,  on  the  other  hand 
small  units,  while  providing  a  fine  grained  sample  of  an 
area,  are  difficult  and  time  consuming  in  field  operations. 
We  selected  a  25  hectare  sample  unit.  It  was  felt  that  it 
reasonably  satisfied  the  above  criteria  and  could  easily  be 
incorporated  into  the  UTM  coordinate  system. 

A  grid  system  comprised  of  25  hectare  units  was  drawn 
on  the  four  topographic  maps  as  well  as  being  incorporated 
into  the  CADD  data  base.  These  units  were  numbered  for  each 
topographic  map  and  a  sample  (without  replacement)  was  drawn 
with  the  aid  of  a  table  of  random  numbers  to  ensure  that  the 
survey  covered  the  entire  reservoir  area  in  a  proportioned 
manner.  In  effect,  a  20%  sample  of  the  project  lands  was 
drawn  from  each  of  the  four  topographic  maps.  CADD  maps  of 
the  various  geomorphic  .napping  units  (GMU)  were  overlain  on 
the  topographic  maps  with  survey  units  selected.  Propor¬ 
tions  of  the  GMU  selected  by  the  sample  were  tabulated  and 
adjustment  made  to  ensure  that  at  least  20%  of  each  of  the 
geomorphic  units  were  selected.  These  adjustments  were 
necessary  because  land  forms  are  not  randomly  distributed 
across  the  project  land  and  because  some  of  the  geomorphic 
units  are  so  small  that  the  random  sample  by  topographic  map 
missed  them  completely.  Geomorphic  units  SFT,  SST,  and  TAS 
were  not  chosen  by  the  original  sample.  These  units  or 
portions  there  of  were  surveyed  "out  of  sample".  Adjust¬ 
ments  made  to  the  sample  consisted  of  rejecting  submerged 
units  and  occasionally  selecting  additional  random  units  in 
order  to  obtain  at  least  a  20%  sample. 

Any  attempt  at  systematic  archaeological  survey  in  the 
real  world  is  subject  to  bias.  Some  of  the  bias  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  researcher  while  other  aspects  are  the  result 
of  the  physical  and  cultural  features  of  the  landscape  to  be 
sampled.  The  only  introduced  bias  which  might  have  been 
controlled  was  the  over  sampling  of  some  geomorphic  units. 
This  occurred  in  part  because  our  25  hectare  sample  units 
were  not  always  contained  within  a  single  geomorphic  unit. 
Wherever  possible,  the  entire  25  hectare  area  of  a  selected 
unit  was  surveyed.  In  many  cases,  this  resulted  in  greater 
than  20%  coverage  for  certain  of  the  geomorphic  units. 

The  nature  of  property  ownership  and  the  irregular 
shape  of  many  of  the  geomorphic  units  introduced  (some)  bias 
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TABLE  2:  CORALVILLE  SURVEY  COVERAGE  (Hectares) 


Geomorphic  Area  in  Area 

Mapping  Unit  Corps  Boundary  Percentage  Sample  (20%)  Surveyed 


SFA 

310 

316 

62 

115 

(  37%) 

SFT 

9 

0.1 

2 

9 

(100%) 

SST 

5 

0.06 

1 

5 

(100%) 

SPT 

147 

1.7 

29 

30 

(20%) 

PHA 

882 

10.24 

177 

240 

(27%) 

PHT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PSA 

62 

0.72 

13 

22 

(  35%) 

F 

4229 

49.11 

845 

675 

( 16%) 

TLF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TLP 

1647 

19.13 

330 

365 

(22%) 

TLS 

304 

3.53 

61 

164 

(54%) 

TAF 

486 

5.64 

97 

109 

(  22%) 

TAP 

490 

5.69 

98 

160 

(  32%) 

TAS 

10 

0.12 

2 

2 

(20%) 

TU 

30 

0.35 

6 

12 

(40%) 

XQ*  (114) 


XC 

0 

8611 

99.99 

1723 

1858  (21.5%) 

* 


not  in  cl  udi’d  in  total 


into  the  sample.  East  of  the  1-380  bridge,  the  reservoir  is 
enclosed  by  a  relatively  narrow  steep  sided  valley.  The 
landscape  is  marked  by  significant  relief  and  the  boundary 
of  Corps  managed  land  is  extremely  irregular.  Locating  the 
Corps  boundary  markers  in  the  field  was  generally  challeng¬ 
ing  and  occasionally  impossible.  Survey  units  east  of  the 
1  -  380  bridge  rarely  enclosed  2 5  hectares  of  surveyable  land. 
With  very  few  exceptions  a  typical  unit  consisted  of 
anywhere  from  5  -  50%  Corps  land  with  the  remainder  either 
water  or  private  property. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  maintains  Coralville  Reservoir 
at  a  normal  pool  elevation  of  680'  A.M.S.L.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year,  from  September  25th  through  December  15th,  the 
pool  is  raised  to  6  8  3'  A.M.S.L.  to  provide  greater  water 
surface  for  migratory  waterfowl.  Since  part  of  our  survey 
was  carried  out  during  this  time  period,  the  amount  of  dry 
land  available  for  survey  was  reduced  by  approximately  1865 
acres  (755  hectares).  No  exact  figure  was  available  for  the 
area  covered  by  the  increased  water  level.  The  figure  given 
above  is  an  extrapolation  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
area  of  the  lake  increases  by  a  constant  amount  for  each 
incremental  rise  in  the  water  level. 

In  addition  to  a  regular  cyclical  fluctuation  in  the 
reservoir's  water  level,  the  area  is  subject  to  periodic 
flooding.  Several  of  these  floods  have  been  major  episodes 
including  a  flood  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1984 
when  the  level  of  the  reservoir  exceeded  711'  A.M.S.L.  The 
effects  of  the  most  recent  flood  episode  were  noticeable 
throughout  the  survey  area.  Virtually  the  entire  reservoir 
east  o  C  the  1  -  38  0  Bridge  has  suffered  severe  and  extensive 
erosion.  Much  of  the  Corps  land  here  is  devoid  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  has  ancient  ( ca .  200,000  B.P.)  exposed  sedimentary 
surfaces.  The  survey  by  Emerson  at  erl  (1984)  documented 
the  extent  of  the  erosion  at  the  Sugar  Bottoms  recreational 
area  as  well  as  throughout  the  pool  east  of  the  1-380 
Bridge.  The  MP  I  survey  of  the  area  noted  severely  eroded 
landscapes  throughout  and  the  complete  elimination  of  some 
islands  and  land  spits  displayed  on  the  most  recent  U.S.G.S. 
topographic  maps.  In  all  instances,  our  estimates  of  the 
area  of  geomorphic  units,  and  land  surveyed  were  based  upon 
the  U.S.G.S.  quadrangles. 

The  noted  discrepancies  between  field  observation  and 
map  representation  suggests  that  less  shoreline  was  avail¬ 
able  for  walkover  than  is  shown  on  the  maps.  The  net  result 
is  t  li  a  t  our  survey  probably  covered  less  land  per  unit  sur¬ 
veyed  than  the  measurement  of  that  area  on  the  maps  would 
indicate.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  units  surveyed  to  ensure*  a  minimum 
20%  sample.  The  difference  between  reality  and  maps  varies 
w  i  t  h  th<^  amount  of  shoreline  in  each  unit,  but  we  estimate 
it  t  o  average  ca .  10  -  l'»  % . 

West  of  the  1-380  Bridge,  a  combination  of  natural  and 
cultural  phenomena  again  tomb i nod  to  bias  our  sample.  This 
portion  of  the  Corps  owned  land  is  managed  by  the  State  of 


Iowa  as  the  Hawkeye  Wildlife  Area  and  Refuge.  Access  to  the 
Wildlife  Refuge  was  prohibited  during  the  majority  of  our 
field  operation  by  regulation  and  most  of  this  was  not 
surveyed. 

Relief  west  of  the  1-380  Bridge  is  much  less  marked, 
with  a  wide  low  floodplain  and  terrace  system.  The  recent 
flooding  and  fall  pool  level  left  a  large  portion  of  the 
floodplain  geomorphic  unit  completely  flooded  and/or  in¬ 
accessible.  The  combination  of  flooding  and  refuge  regula¬ 
tions  reduced  the  area  of  floodplain  available  for  survey  by 
an  estimated  25%  (from  4229  to  3172  hectares). 

In  summary,  biases  to  the  sample  can  be  characterized 
as  restrictions  in  access  to  land  due  to  high  water,  irregu¬ 
lar  boundaries  and  Iowa  Department  of  Conservation  regula¬ 
tions.  Our  general  response  to  this  suite  of  problems  was 
to  select  additional  random  units  for  survey  in  order  to 
maintain  at  least  a  20%  sampling  fraction  for  each  geomor¬ 
phic  unit  and  the  survey  area  as  a  whole.  Despite  these 
problems  our  confidence  in  the  sample  procedure  remains  very 
high,  both  in  terms  of  representative  coverage  and  in  terms 
of  our  ability  to  generate  statements  concerning  the  cultur¬ 
al  resources  of  the  reservoir  as  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  the  random  sample,  some  units  were 
selected  non-randomly  in  order  to  examine  particular  land¬ 
scapes.  Two  units  were  selected  because  they  contained 
small  sections  of  geomorphic  units  which  the  random  sample 
had  missed.  Four  contiguous  units  in  a  peninsula  configura¬ 
tion  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  Iowa  River,  were  also  surveyed, 
because  they  represented  a  relatively  large  area  of  moder¬ 
ate  relief  adjacent  to  the  reservoir  east  of  the  1-380 
Bridge . 


Survey  Technique: 


The  survey  utilized  two  standard  techniques  to  examine 
sample  units  for  evidence  of  historic  and  prehistoric  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  majority  of  the  survey  was  carried  out  by  pedes¬ 
trian  walkover  survey,  a  function  of  cultivated  lands.  A 
survey  unit  would  be  located  in  the  field  and  a  convenient 
starting  point  selected,  usually  near  a  unit  corner  or 
prominent  local  landmark.  Crew  members,  numbering  three  to 
six,  would  line  up  at  10  meter  intervals  and  traverse  the 
survey  unit,  examining  the  ground  surface  for  evidence  of 
prior  occupation.  At  the  end  of  a  traverse,  the  crew  would 
turn  and  sweep  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  cycle  would 
be  repeated  until  the  survey  unit  was  covered.  Any  area 
with  at  least  1%  ground  visibility  was  surveyed  in  this 
manner . 

Due  to  the  recent  flooding,  much  of  the  survey  area  had 
relatively  "clean"  exposed  sediment.  Vegetation  was  slow  o 
recover  and  even  wooded  areas  generally  lacked  the  usual 
forest  detritus  which  had  apparently  been  swept  away  in  the 
flood. 
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On  rare  occasions,  the  ground  surface  of  a  selected 
unit  was  completely  obscured  by  vegetation,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  employ  shovel  testing.  Shovel  testing 
or  shovel  probing  involves  digging  a  small  ( ca .  30  cm.  x 

30cm.  x  30cm.)  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  shovel  and  passing 
the  sediment  removed  through  a  small  hand  held  screen.  The 
screen  is  1/4"  mesh  hardware  cloth.  Crews  line  up  and 
traverse  the  area  to  be  surveyed  stopping  at  10  meter  inter¬ 
vals  to  excavate.  A  grid  pattern  of  shovel  tests  is  thus 
established  over  the  survey  area. 

Shovel  testing  examines  less  than  1%  of  the  ground  sur¬ 
face,  but  has  the  added  advantage  of  examining  subsurface 
phenomena.  Due  to  high  costs  and  low  coverage,  shovel  test¬ 
ing  is  reserved  for  areas  with  minimal  surface  visibility  or 
situations  with  suspected  near  surface  buried  material. 

Crew  chiefs  kept  records  of  each  sweep,  noting  ground 
cover,  estimate  of  visibility,  rough  sediment  description, 
local  landmarks  as  well  as  general  comments  on  such  matters 
as  weather,  time  of  day,  and  crew  disposition. 

When  historic  or  prehistoric  material  was  located,  site 
limits  were  determined  and  the  site  recorded  on  a  U.S.G.S. 
topographic  map.  After  establishing  site  limits,  the  area 
of  a  site  would  be  surveyed  at  close  (2  meter)  interval  and 
all  material  visible  collected.  The  site  would  be  given  a 
field  number  and  photographed.  A  brief  description  of  local 
site  environs  and  landmarks  was  recorded  to  facilitate 
future  relocation. 

A  problem  which  occurs  in  survey  situations  is  how  to 
record  sites  with  very  few  artifacts.  It  is  sometimes  in¬ 
appropriate  to  designate  a  locality  with  only  one  or  two 
flakes  or  other  artifacts  as  a  site.  The  Office  of  the 
State  Archaeologist  of  Iowa  has  recently  decided  to  classify 
such  localities  as  "find  spots"  rather  than  sites.  In  the 
Iowa  Site  records  system,  find  spots  are  recorded  using  a 
separate  numbering  system.  Consultations  with  Debbie 
7,  ieglowsky,  who  is  responsible  for  maintaining  archaeologic¬ 
al  files,  determined  that  the  cut-oil  point  for  find  spot/ 
site  designation  was  three  items.  Any  locality  with  three 
or  fewer  artifacts  was  designated  as  a  find  spot.  Four  or 
more  artifacts  earned  a  locality  the  designation  of  a 
"site."  In  some  cases,  no  collection  was  made  of  historic 
sites,  in  particular  those  sites  with  intact  foundations. 
These  localities  were  nevertheless  classified  as  sites  in 
the  Iowa  records. 

Survey  units  east  of  the  1-380  Bridge  were  often 
difficult  to  reach  from  the  existing  road  network.  To 
facilitate  survey  of  these  units,  a  johnboat  with  an  out¬ 
board  motor  was  employed  (o  gain  access  to  survey  units  from 
the  river. 

Survey  was  generally  not  conducted  on  several  types  of 
landscape.  Bare  limestone  outcrops  found  throughout  the 
area  east  of  the  1-380  Bridge  were  only  visually  inspected. 
In  addition,  very  steep  slopes,  some  almost  perpendicular , 


were  avoided  unless  we  had  to  walk  over  and  scale  them  to 
reach  other  tracts. 


Site  Records: 

All  material  recovered  from  survey  and  test  excavations 
are  identified  on  a  site  inventory  form  developed  for  the 
Coralville  Survey  (see  Appendix  A).  Copies  are  included  in 
this  report.  Copies  of  all  forms,  notes,  photographs  and 
maps  used  in  the  project  are  temporarily  housed  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Archaeological  Research  Center,  Inc.  laboratory  in 
Wauwatosa,  WI . 

A  standard  site  record  form  supplied  by  the  Office  of 
the  State  Archaeologist  of  Iowa  was  completed  for  each  site 
located.  Original  forms  were  completed  for  new  sites  while 
updated  information  is  provided  for  previously  reported 
sites  (see  Appendix  B). 


Excavation  Stratec 


The  Coralville  Reservoir  project  was  designed  primarily 
as  a  survey  operation.  That  is,  the  goal  was  to  inspect  a 
portion  of  the  landscape  in  order  to  gather  information  on 
where  evidence  of  archaeological  sites  were  and  were  not 
located.  However,  several  sites  were  excavated  in  order  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  integrity  of  at  least  a  small  sample  of 
the  sites  located  during  the  survey.  Due  to  time  and 
weather  constraints,  only  five  sites;  13  Jh  492,  13  Jh  500, 
13  Jh  482  ,  13  Jh  20  2  ,  13  Jh  479  were  subjected  to  limited 

test  excavations. 

A  standardized  excavation  strategy  was  utilized  at  each 
of  the  five  sites.  At  four  of  the  sites  results  of  the 
surface  collection  were  used  to  determine  locations  of  the 
test  units.  The  fifth  site  is  a  rockshelter  (13  Jh  202) 
reported  to  have  been  completely  excavated  by  Warren  W. 
Caldwell  (1961).  No  surface  collection  was  made  at  this 
site.  Test  units  were  located  on  an  impressionistic  basis 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  any  previous  examination. 

Test  units  were  usually  1x2  meter  rectangles, 
excavated  in  arbitrary  10cm.  levels.  Four  1x2  meter  test 
units  were  excavated  at  13  Jh  492,  Jh  500  and  Jh  482.  Three 
units  were  dug  at  13  Jh  479.  At  the  rockshelter  (13  Jh  202) 
two  2m.  x  2m.  squares  and  a  third  unit,  a  1  x  2  meter,  were 
excavated.  Test  units  were  excavated  to  a  depth  appropriate 
to  determine  the  geomorphological  context,  usually  30  -  50 
cm.  Occasionally  a  test  unit  or  portion  thereof  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  a  meter  or  more  in  order  to  get  a 
relatively  deep  profile  for  geomorphological  rather  than 
archaeological  purposes.  Excavation  was  by  trowel  and/or 
skimming  shovel,  sediment  was  screened  through  a  1/4"  mesh 
hardware  cloth  when  possible. 

The  goals  of  the  testing  program  in  descending  order 
were  as  follows: 


1.  Determine  which  if  any  geomorpholog ica 1  contexts 
were  likely  to  contain  intact  subsurface 
archaeological  remains. 

2.  Determine  the  depth  to  which  artifacts  were  likely 
to  be  found,  and  the  processes  responsible  for 
their  vertical -distribution . 

3.  Obtain  a  larger  sample  of  artifacts  as  an  aid  in 
the  analysis  of  site  function  and  temporal/ 
cultural  affiliation. 

4.  Obtain  a  better  idea  of  horizontal  site  boundaries 
than  might  be  obtained  from  surface  collection 
alone . 

5.  Locate  subsurface  features  in  order  to  generate 
additional  data  on  site  function  and 
cultural/temporal  affiliation. 

Prior  to  testing  each  of  the  sites  we  had  fairly  strong 
expectations  of  the  success  we  might  have  meeting  the  above 
goals.  In  particular,  we  were  virtually  certain  some  sites 
would  not  have  subsurface  integrity  while  others  would  have 
fairly  deep  or  intact  archaeological  deposits.  As  can  be 
seen  in  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  excavations, 
our  expectations  generally  coincided  with  reality. 

Following  completion  of  the  survey,  we  had  some 
impressions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  present 
archaeological  resources  and  a  general  idea  of  the 
recommendations  which  might  be  made  to  the  RID-COE  in  regard 
to  managing  these  resources.  As  our  recommendations  are 
potentially  controversial,  it  was  thought  that  testing 
several  sites  representative  of  varying  geomorpholog ical 
conditions  would  strengthen  our  argument. 

Excavation  began  with  laying  out  three  or  four  units  on 
the  site  surface.  The  excavations  were  aligned  with  axes 
along  the  cardinal  directions  using  a  Brunton  Hand  Transit. 
Readings  for  contour  maps  of  four  sites  were  taken  with  a 
transit  and  stadia  rod.  The  fifth  site,  13  Jh  479  was 
relatively  inaccessible.  Here,  readings  were  taken  with  a 
Brunton  Hand  Transit  for  drawing  a  sketch  map  of  the  site 
environs . 

Excavation  was  by  hand  troweling  and  shovel  skimming 
with  sediment  passed  through  a  1/4"  mesh  hardware  cloth 
screen  when  feasible.  Some  classes  of  sediment,  notably 
clays,  fine  silts  and  combinat ions  thereof  are  difficult  to 
coerce  through  a  screen.  In  such  sediments,  careful  trowel 
excavation  was  utilized,  but  seldom  was  the  sediment 
screened . 

A  standard  excavation  level  form  (see  Appendix  C)  was 
completed  for  each  level  excavated.  Profile  drawings. 


profile  photographs,  and  where  appropriate,  plan  view 
drawings  were  used  to  document  the  excavations.  Jeffrey  D. 
Anderson  described  all  profiles  and  sediments. 

Artifact  Processing; 


Material  recovered  during  the  course  of  the  survey  and 
testing  at  Coralville  was  initially  stored  in  bags  labeled 
with  date,  provenience  information  and  surveyor/excavator. 
In  the  lab,  the  material  was  washed,  labeled  and 
inventoried.  Since  the  vast  majority  of  artifacts  recovered 
were  lithic  tools,  fragments  and  debitage,  the  inventory 
process  emphasized  lithic  variables  (see  inventory  forms). 
Lithic  debitage  was  sorted  according  to  chert  type, 
presence/absence  of  evidence  for  heat  alteration  and  stage 
of  reduction  sequence. 

Two  categories  of  chert  type  were  thought  to  have 
validity  for  the  analysis  of  debitage  from  Coralville.  The 
categories  are  grey  nodular  chert  and  other.  The  tabular 
chert  is  a  light  to  dark  grey  chert  generally  found  in 
relatively  thin,  (3cm.  or  less)  flat  nodules  with  a  cortex 
of  limestone.  The  chert  is  the  most  predominant  variety 
found  during  the  survey.  It  is  frequently  heat  treated  and 
of  generally  good  quality.  The  chert  occurs  in  nodules  thin 
enough  that  they  may  be  transformed  into  tools  with  only 
moderate  thinning.  Two  complete  projectile  points  were 
located  which  were  made  of  this  chert  and  had  cortex 
remaining  on  both  faces  of  the  tool.  The  grey  tabular  chert 
is  available  throughout  the  project  area  and  may  have  been 
one  of  the  important  resources  which  attracted  prehistoric 
inhabitants . 

Presence  of  heat  alteration  and  stage  of  debitage  in 
the  biface  reduction  sequence  are  important  variables  in  the 
study  of  lithic  technology.  Types  and  frequencies  of 
debitage  also  provide  a  primary  source  of  data  for 
determination  of  site  function. 

Formal  lithic  tools,  pottery  and  historic  artifacts 
were  compared  with  known  samples  and  described  in  accordance 
with  local  and  regional  sequences.  These  artifacts  are  used 
principally  to  indicate  temporal/cultural  affiliation  of  a 
site.  The  analysis  of  lithic  tools  including  bifaces, 
unifaces,  fragments  and  worked  but  informal  implements, 
provides  additional  information  pertinent  to  artifact 
function,  site  utilization  and  changing  lithic  techniques. 
Analysis  was  limited  to  tool  morphology,  identification, 
breakage  patterns  and  rudimentary  edge  wear  analysis  (non 
microscopic).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sample  of 
modified  lithic  items  is  small.  Few  sites  have  more  than 
one  or  two  items.  The  analysis  of  these  items  primarily 
provides  an  aid  to  temporal/cultural  affiliation,  and  seldom 
provides  insights  as  to  how  the  tools  themselves  were  used 
and  the  activities  carried  out  at  the  sites  from  which  they 
were  recovered. 


RESULTS  OF  MANAGEMENT  PHASE  I  SURVEY: 


The  o  m  |  > -in  y  i  ng  tables  (S-6)  summarize  data  for  all 

known  sites  on  federal  land  at  Coralville  Lake.  These  data 
reveal  certain  characteristics  of  the  sites  fro  in  the 
reservoir.  For  example,  approximately  two  thirds  of  the 
sites  have  no  recorded  cultural  affiliation  other  than 
"indeterminate  prehistoric."  In  some  cases  this  may  reflect 
bias  of  the  col  lector /recorder .  For  instance,  55  of  the  58 
sites  recorded  by  Duane  Miller  are  listed  as  indeterminate 
in  terms  of  cultural  affiliation.  However,  a  listin')  of  the 
material  reported  as  recovered  from  Miller's  sites  indicates 
that  there  is  j  u  s  t i f  i  c  a  t ion  in  assigning  at  least  a  broad 
cultural  affiliation,  such  as  General  Woodland,  to  some  of 
these  sit's.  Miller  apparently  used  a  conservative  approach 
when  assigning  cultural  affiliation  to  sites  he  reported. 

1  n  addition  to  the  indeterminate  category,  Late 
Woodland  and  general  Archaic  are  the  most  common  cultural 
affiliations.  Very  few  PaleoTndian,  distinct  Archaic  or 
Oneota  sites  are  noted.  Those  sites  which  have  Paleolndian, 
Archaic  or  Oneota  related  artifacts  are  usually 
multicomponent  sites  with  only  surface  collections  for 
recovery.  With  this  level  of  information  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  separate  the  components  into  individual 
functional  units.  Presumably  one  or  more  groups  of  people 
representing  lifestyles  widely  separated  in  time  and 
utilizing  unique  styles  of  material  goods  and  adaptive 
strategies  occupied  the  same  physical  space  over  the  course 
of  several  millenia.  What  the  archaeologist  sees  and 
recovers  on  the  ground  is  a  jumble  of  artifacts,  mostly 
debris,  with  a  few  tantalizing  diagnostic  points  or  ceramic 
fragments.  These  diagnostic  materials  allow  one  to  suggest 
that  the  site  was  utilized  by  "Late  Middle  Archaic  Helton 
Phase"  hunters  or  "Early  Late  Woodland"  agriculturalists. 
However,  unless  the  site  is  relatively  undisturbed  and 
primarily  of  a  single  component,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  how  the  various  peoples  might  have  used  a 
particular  site. 

Compounding  the  problem  at  Coralville  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  relatively  small  ratio  of  diagnostic  tools  or 
fragments  to  stone  chipping  debris.  Even  large  dense  sites 
often  have  only  a  few  diagnostic  artifacts  and  hundreds  of 
flakes.  One  of  the  sites  discovered  during  the  recent 
survey  had  over  1100  pieces  of  debitage  of  various  types, 
but  fewer  than  10  lithic  tools  or  fragments  and  16  ceramic 
fragments.  It  is  probably  possible  for  such  a  ratio  of 
debitage  to  tools  to  be  produced  by  a  prehistoric  group.  A 
more  likely  explanation,  however,  is  that  this  site  and 
presumably  most  of  the  shoreline  sites  east  of  the  T-380 
Bridge  have  been  visited  by  amateur  collectors  on  one  or 
more  occasions.  Collectors  often  tend  to  retrieve  only 
formal  tools  and  often  only  complete  or  unique  specimens. 
The  site  mentioned  above,  13  Jh  482  ,  had  been  collected  by 
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TABLE  3:  CODES  FOR  REVIEW  OF  THE  EXISTING  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RECORD 


Researcher: 


Person 

who  filed  out  original  state  site  report  is 

*  j 

generally  listed  here. 

k  _ 

Updates  which  changed  or 

modi f ied 

site  function  or  affiliation 

are 

given  in  small  column 

accompanying  these  designations. 

Researchers  are: 

Wh: 

Wheeler 

Z: 

Zalesky 

A: 

Adrian  Anderson 

Z  & 

Z:  Zalesky  &  Zieglowsky 

R: 

Ruppe 

S: 

Schermer 

Me: 

McKus ick 

W: 

Weichman 

C: 

Caldwell 

T: 

Tandarich 

M: 

Miller 

Sp: 

Spri esters bach 

E: 

Emerson  et.  al. 

K: 

Krizan,  Ken 

P  : 

Perry 

Cultural 

Affiliation: 

P: 

Paleo  Indian 

EW : 

Early  Woodland 

EA: 

Early  Archaic 

MW: 

Middle  Woodland 

i.  . 

MA: 

Middle  Archaic 

LW: 

Late  Woodland 

LA: 

Late  Archaic 

W: 

General  Woodland 

A: 

General  Archaic 

0: 

Oneota 

H: 

Historic 

I: 

Indeterminate  Prehistoric 

Affiliation  given 

i  s 

that 

reported  by  researcher 

C  i 

reporting  or  updating  site  record.  Some  sites  updated  for 
this  report  based  on  reported  artifacts.  Sites  with  pottery 
assigned  to  general  Woodland  if  no  other  information 


available  and  if  site  would 
"indeterminate"  affiliation, 
by  several  researchers. 


otherwise  have  been  assigned 
Many  sites  have  been  visited 


Site  Function  Code: 

M:  mounds 

C:  camp 

H:  habitation 

TS :  trash  scatter 


Q: 
V: 
I: 
LS: 


quarry 
village 
indetermi nate 
1 i th ic  scatter 


Note:  These  designations  were  supplied  by  person  reporting 
or  updating  site  report.  No  information  available  on  how 
these  functions  were  defined  or  applied. 


TABLE  4s  CORALVILLE  KNOWN  SITE  SUMMARY 


Table  code: 

O.R.  Original  Report 

C.A.  Cultural  Affiliation 

U.R.  Updated  Report 

S.F.  Site  Function 

S.T.  Survey  Technique 

C.  Condition 


.A.  U.R.  S.F.  S.T.  C. 

,  AO  V ,  M  S  ,  T  F 


Notes 

Reported  as  Completely  Exc. 
Mounds  destroyed  (Emerson) 

Visited  by  most  area  researchers 


A , E-MW 
M-LW 
A , E- LW 
A,  E-LW 


Cond.  Poor  (Z)  and  slight  E  (S) 


Emerson  reports  high  research 
Dotential  and  recommends  testina 


42  A 

LW 

House 

E 

D 

4  3  McK 

E-LW 

W,  Z 

H 

S  ,  E 

ME 

44  A 

A ,  W 

S 

H 

S 

SE 

45  A 

LW 

W ,  T 

TC 

G 

D 

46  A 

LW 

S 

TC 

s 

SE 

47  A 

LW 

H 

s 

SE 

4  9  A ,  Z 

A-LW 

z 

H 

s 

SE 

Z  &  Z  report  high  research 
pot-ent-ia-1-  -emd — r-eeommcnd — test  inc 

Field  house,  completely  excav. 
Excavated  "by  Anderson,  Emerson 
believes  portion  may  be  intact 
Reported  as  destroyed ,  eroded 
and  cultivated 


I 

A-LW 
E,  LW 


Under  water  (Anderson) 


'  Tasted  a s  dos t r  oyed  (~A)  and 
recommended  for  testing  (ZS,Z) 
“Bad  1  y  erodddTE )  ,  Research  pot. 
testing  recommended  (ZS.Z) 
ToVidri i  caTTy  FTodcTecTj  historic 
fa  tit's  toad 

High  Ye: so  a  r"ch  potential  Tsl 
No  research  potential  (A) 

jjijjh  research  potential  (A&S) 


52 


Z 
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TABLE  4:  CORALVILLE  KNOWN  SITE  SUMMARY  (Cont'd) 


Table  code: 

O.U.  Original  Report  ~~ 

C.A.  Cultural  Affiliation 

U.R.  Updated  Report 

S.F.  Site  Function 

S.T.  Survey  Technique  v 

C.  Condition 


Site 

» 


O.R.  C.A.  U.R.  S.F. 


S.T. 


Notes 


P.A.E-MW  _ ii 

.  a  ,  i.w _ _ li  . 


Hiqh  roscach  potential,  tes- 


Snovel  tested  Dy  Emerson, 
listed  as  destroyed  L 

lliqh  potential,  testing  reci 

-(  Z.A.Z-) - - - - - - 

May  be  endangered  by  road  p; 


MW  ,  1’rtl _ li 


..  -Sii _ I,. 


_ ,qp  _ 


_ II _ S- _ -C _ 


_ Li _ 


Mod.  erosion^  high  res  pot 
Poor  eond.  severe  erosion  ‘ 


l. _ _ _ UiL _ 


- SE. - Erosion, — f-loodod, — cU 

High  res.  pot.  (Z&Z! 


. . Eli 


.JJE. _ 


Periodic  flooding  (M,Z) 


a,  r ,w 


High  research  potential,  t 
K _ -Tcs_ting  recommended  (Z&Z) 


_ Ad-M 


Testing  recomm.  ,  mod.  eros:  • 

-  -  Hi! - (  ZttZ  ).».  rapid  nrn.s...  (Z) _ .  , 

—  SE - Iota  ii  Lsxnrrtcd - (  Rmprunn 


JS _ LEL _ 


_ EE. _ 


_ 


TABLE  4:  CORALVILLE  KNOWN  SITE  SUMMARY  (Cont'd) 

Table  code: 


151  Z 


157  Z 


A.EW 


A ,  EW 


O.R. 

C.A. 

U.R. 

S.F. 

S.T. 

C. 


Original  Report 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Updated  Report 
Site  Function 
Survey  Technique 
Condition 


C.A.  U.R.  S.F.  S.T.  C. 


A.LW 


Notes 


High  res.  pot.  testing  recoin. 


i  ftW  fU*l 


High  res.  pot., testing  recom. 


(•TulllTsliTt  I 


SE 

aalvadge _ 

II 

II 

SE 

testina 

II 

It 

C 

»'  i 

W':'' 


^777  w  •  r-;  ■ 


IL 


SUMMARY  (Cont'd) 


Table 

code: 

O.  R. 

Original  Report 

C.A. 

Cultural  Affiliation 
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the  adjacent  landowner.  He  was  kind  enough  to  allow  us  to 
examine  and  photograph  five  points  recovered  from  the  site. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  to  suggest  that 
other  collectors  have  also  visited  this  site. 

The  problem  of  a  biased  collection  due  to  amateur 
collector  activity  was  also  noted  by  Emerson  e_t_  a  1 
(1984).  This  problem  is  reflected  in  the  multiple 
collections  of  many  of  the  sites  in  the  state  site  files. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  four  or  five  researchers  to  have 
visited,  collected,  and  reported  a  site.  This  multiple 
collection  phenomenon  results  in  several  groups  of 
artifacts,  representing  the  collecting  biases  of  a  number  of 
researchers,  to  be  housed  in  separate  facilities.  The 
variety  of  collectors,  techniques  and  storage  facilities 
compounds  the  problems  of  cultural  and  functional 
ident i f icat ion  for  prehistoric  sites. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  problems  associated 
with  the  prehistoric  (archaeological)  resources  at 
Coralville,  looms  the  most  prominent  Factor  in  the  project 
area.  This  is  the  lake  itself  and  the  associated  effects  on 
the  local  landscape.  In  plain  and  simple  terms,  the 
flooding  and  erosion  associated  with  operation  of  Coralville 
Reservoir  has  destroyed  the  context  of  the  majority  of 
recorded  Coralville  sites.  Of  the  195  recorded  sites  at 
Coralville,  9  are  listed  as  destroyed,  4  are  known  to  be 
underwater,  102  are  suffering  from  moderate  to  severe 
erosion,  36  are  recorded  as  eroded  with  no  reference  to 
severity,  9  have  i n d e t er mi n a n t  preservation,  32  are  in 
cultivated  fields  or  pastures  and  only  2  sites  are  believed 
to  have  relatively  undisturbed  context. 

Based  upon  the  reported  sites  in  the  project  area  and 
on  our  own  systematic  survey,  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  almost  any  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  located  on 
the  shore  of  Coralville  Lake  is  effectively  destroyed. 
Previous  research  and  our  survey  show  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Coralville  sites  are  located  on  the  eroded  shore  of  the 
lake.  These  sites  arj  easy  to  locate  since  all  original 
context  sediment  has  been  stripped  away  leaving  the  heavier 
artifacts  exposed  on  more  resilient  and  in  many  cases  very 
ancient  surfaces. 

An  archaeological  site  consists  of  those  portable  and 
nonportable  artifacts  and  living  debris  left  by  a  group  of 
people  and  the  surface  and  subsurface  sediment  upon  which 
(and  in  which)  those  people  lived.  The  more  the  site  and 
its  context  are  disturbed  after  original  deposition,  the 
less  significant  is  the  information  available  for  the 
archaeologist.  In  the  case  of  the  shoreline  sites  at 
Coralville,  all  of  the  original  sediment  is  gone  along  with 
any  hope  of  floral  and  faunal  remains  and  subsurface 
features.  With  the  activity  of  collectors  often  focused  on 
diagnostic  artifacts,  the  remaining  information  from  most 
Coralville  sites  dwindles  to  a  minor  percentage. 

All  of  the  researchers  at  Coralville  have  noted  the 
erosion  and  several  have  recoiim.- -nded  that  threatened  sites 
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be  immediately  salvaged.  Respite  their  best  intentions,  we 
feel  that  any  excavation  of  a  main  shoreline  site  at 
Coralville  is  a  futile  effort.  Test  excavations  at  Sugar 
Bottom  by  Emerson  e_t_  a  1_  (1  98  4)  and  at  several  shoreline 
sites  during  the  current,  project  have  documented  the  poor 
state  of  this  class  of  sites.  Most  if  not  all  of  these 
sites  are  scatters  of  lithic  and  occasionally  ceramic  debris 
resting  on  an  eroded  surface  with  absolutely  no  subsurface 
context.  While  additional  information  may  be  gathered  by 
means  of  surface  collections  and  perhaps  coordination  of  all 
previously  collected  materials,  any  subsurface  excavation  is 
likely  to  yield  only  negligible  results. 

Although  the  overall  picture  of  archaeological 
resources  at  Coralville  is  somewhat  dismal,  there  are 
geomorphic  contexts  likely  to  retain  intact  archaeological 
sites.  Three  general  classes  of  landscape  are  candidates 
for  relatively  undisturbed  sites  and  further  archaeological 
resea  rch . 

The  relatively  narrow,  level,  upland  areas  surrounding 
Coralville  Lake  east  of  the  1-380  Bridge  (Southern  Iowa 
Drift  Plain  with  soils  formed  under  forest  in  thick  loess  on 
prominent  high  lying  ridge  tops;  mapping  symbol  PSA)  is  one 
such  context.  The  amount  of  land  area  in  this  category  is 
relatively  small  because  of  the  contour  based  boundary  of 
federal  land  and  because  these  lands  are  prime  development 
spots  around  the  lake.  Roads,  houses  and  other  construction 
are  common  on  ridge  tops  around  Coralville  Reservoir. 

A  second  context  is  the  floodplain/terrace  systems  of 
small  tributary  streams  feeding  into  Coralville  Lake.  These 
small  ?r  valleys  are  large  enough  so  that  a  portion  escapes 
the  major  erosion  of  the  main  valley.  The  floodplain 
terrace  system  of  these  streams  is  usually  wide  and  flat 
enough  to  allow  adequate  living  space. 

Third,  is  t  h  e  large,  broad  floodplain/terrace  system 
along  the  Iowa  River,  east  of  the  1-380  Bridge.  This  area 
includes  over  half  the  land  owned  by  RID-COE,  but  has  had 
very  little  survey.  Much  of  this  land  has  difficult  access 
and  requires  survey  techniques  different  from  the  eroded 
shoreline  areas. 

A  few  sites  have  been  reported  from  these  three 
landforms,  but  in  general  they  have  not  been  surveyed  with 
the  sa  in.'*  intensity  as  (liar  of  the  ma  in  reservoir  shore. 
Furthermore1,  survey  and  location  of  sites  is  not  as  easy  on 
those  sur  luces  as  on  the  eroded  shoreline.  The  ridgetop 
setting  is  usually  forested  and  covered  with  other 
vegetation.  While  the  f  1  oodp  1  a  in/ter  race  context  of  the 
small  tributary  streams  ma y  require  shovel  test  i  ng ,  the 
large  Iowa  River  floodplain  may  be  adequately  surveyed  by 
surface  collection  as  much  of  it  is  currently  or  has  been 
under  cultivation.  However,  both  f  loodpla  i  n  ,/ter  race  areas 
are  complex  and  subject  to  deposition  and  erosional  forces. 
Further  archaeological  investigations  should  be  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  g e omo r p h o 1 og i c a  1  study  in  order  to 
identify  possible  buried  surd  ices. 
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In  summary,  including  the  present  project,  over  250 
archaeological  sites  have  been  recorded  from  Cora  l  vi  lie 
Reservoir.  The  vast  majority  are  sites  located  on  badly 
eroded  surfaces  along  the  shore  of  the  reservoir.  In  virtu¬ 
ally  all  cases  these  sites  may  be  considered  functionally 
destroyed.  Future  management  of  archaeological  resources 
should  focus  on  survey  of  those  landscapes  likely  to  have 
relatively  intact  archaeological  sites.  Future  work  at 
sites  on  the  eroded  shoreline  should  be  avoided  as  counter 
productive  unless  mandated  by  specific  research  and  or 
management  goals.  Future  research  at  Coralville  might  best 
be  directed  to  guest  ions  relating  to  the  use  of  the  three 
above  mentioned  landscapes.  The  original  shoreline  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Iowa  River  from  the  dam  to  the  1-380  Bridge  is 
effectively  nonexistent. 

Historic  Sites: 

Historic  foundation  sites  are  differentiated  f rom 
historic  sites  on  the  basis  of  the  presence/absence  of  a  con¬ 
crete  or  stone  foundation.  Non-foundation  sites  were  usual¬ 
ly  small  scatters  of  historic  ceramics,  glass,  metal  or  com¬ 
binations  of  these  artifact  classes. 

The  historic  sites  present  an  interesting  anomaly  to 
both  the  h  i  s  t  o  r  i  a  n /a  r  c  h  a  eo  log  ical  researcher  and  the  RID- 
COE.  The  no  n  -  f  o  u  n  da  t  i  o  n  historic  sites  are  difficult  to 
interpret  as  they  usually  consist  of  a  small  quantity  (ca. 
10  items)  of  ceramic  or  glass  fragments.  Except  that  they 
delimit  the  approximate  location  of  the  disposal  of  various 
recent  historic  manufactured  goods,  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  either  a  management  or  research  concern  for  these 
sites.  The  historic  foundation  sites  are  quite  another 
matter  . 

Several  hundred  buildings  were  obtained  and  documented 
by  RID-COE  when  it  purchased  the  land  for  the  Coralville 
Reservoir.  Extensive  documentation  of  the  nature  and  type 
of  buiLdings  obtained  by  the  Corps  are  presented  in  the  1984 
report  by  Emerson  e^  a  1_ .  This  report  also  includes 
information  pertaining  to  early  settlement  and  deed  filings 
for  counties  and  townships  in  the  Coralville  Reservoir  and 
vicinity. 

Emerson  e  t  a  1  note  that  no  particularly 
distinguished  persons  or  architecture  are  represented  by  the 
historic  buildings  in  the  Corps  lands  (1984:  96).  They 
characterize  most  historic  sites  as  farmsteads  generally 
representative  of  the  "general  expansion  of  farming  and 
settlements  into  less  than  prime  areas  during  the  period 
1850  -  1890",  (1984:  97).  The  report  points  out  that 

historic./non-Indian  sites  are  virtually  absent  from  the 
current  site  records  for  Coralville  Lake.  This  is 
attributed  to  disinterest  on  the  part  of  investigators  and 
to  a  lack  of  specific  historic  site  survey.  Our  field  work 
indicates  it  is  also  due  to  limited  survey  west  of  the  1-380 
Br i dge . 


The  report  by  Emerson  e_t  a_l_  leaves  the  impression 
that  historic  sites  are  missing  from  the  Coralville  area. 
They  indicate  that  "historic  remains,  if_  they  are  present 
in  the  Coralville  project  area,  should  occur  along  many  of 
the  same  ridges  and  terraces  where  prehistoric  remains  are 
found",  (  1  984  :  97  ,  emphasis  in  original).  These  comments 

obviously  pertain  to  the  limited  survey  to  date  along  the 
shoreline  of  Coralville  Lake  east  of  the  1-380  Bridge.  In 
this  limited  context,  the  above  assessment  is  relevant.  How¬ 
ever,  the  recently  completed  survey  located  24  historic 
sites,  16  of  which  consisted  of  one  or  more  foundations 
representing  farmsteads,  homesteads,  or  cottages.  Of  the 
historic  sites  relocated,  11  foundation  sites  and  3  historic 
spot  finds  were  located  west  of  the  1-380  Bridge.  With  the 
exception  of  several  foundations  located  on  the  shore  of  a 
large  inlet  of  Coralville  Lake  formed  by  Hoosier  Creek,  the 
foundations  are  probably  common  farmsteads  or  homesteads. 
The  foundations  along  Hoosier  Creek  appear  to  be  summer 
homes  or  vacation  cottages.  The  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  founder  ion  sites  indicates  that  they  were 
probably  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  purchase'  by  R1D-COE. 
There  is  a  high  probability  that  RID-COE  effected  the 
destruction  of  the  majority  of  the  buildings  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  various  foundations.  One  of  the  sites  we 
recorded,  13  Jh  5  0  5  ,  consists  of  several  foundations  and 
extensive  debris  resulting  from  recent  destruction  of  the 
buildings  via  mechanized  equipment.  At  least  two  of  the 
historic  sites,  13  Jh  495  and  13  Jh  499  are  represented  on 
the  contemporary  U.S.G.S.  maps  of  tire  area. 

These  several  conditions  present  the  aforementioned 
anomaly.  On  one  hand  the  Office  of  the  State  Archaeologist 
would  like  historic  foundations  recorded  as  archaeological 
sites.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  apparently  RID-COE  policy  to 
acquire  buildings  in  the  flood  zone  of  reservoirs  and  remove 
them.  The  foundations  usually  remain  intact  and  stable  and 
there  appear  to  be  photographs  and  locational  information 
for  each  building  in  RID-COE  files.  Nevertheless  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  distinct  damage  to  the  historical 
record  by  the  destruction  of  these  buildings. 

As  noted  by  Emerson  e_t_  aj^,  none  of  the  buildings 
acquired  by  RID-COE,  including  the  remains  located  during 
our  survey,  are  of  any  particular  importance,  either  as  un¬ 
usual  architectual  entities  or  as  the  locus  of  famous  events 
or  people.  However,  despite  their  overly  common  nature, 
such  sites  may  be  important  to  future  researchers  interested 
in  the  lifeways  of  the  "common  man",  in  this  case.  East 
Central  Iowa  farmers.  While  our  society  is  fame  conscious, 
and  records  and  preserves  records  of  a  variety  of  important 
things,  people  and  events,  the  ordinary  people  and  mundane 
lifestyles  generally  fail  to  merit  preservation.  The 
material  remains  of  common  activity  meet  the  fate  that  such 
goods  have  met  for  millenin;  use,  discard,  often  disin¬ 
tegration  and  perhaps  eventual  recovery  years  or  centuries 
1  a  t  v  r  . 


Despite  the  destruction  of  the  super-structures  the 
condition  of  the  foundation  sites  is  not  altogether  bad. 
Razing  the  buildings  resulted  in  an  obvious  loss  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  buildings'  construction  and  decoration. 
However,  in  many  cases  photographs  and  legal  descriptions 
are  available  so  that  there  is  a  documentary  record  of  at 
least  the  exterior  appearance  of  these  structures.  Contem¬ 
porary  structures  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
project  area  for  those  researchers  with  an  interest  in  the 
architecture.  Since  the  buildings  have  been  destroyed  and 
are  generally  "reverting  to  nature",  further  occupation  or 
use  of  these  sites  is  probably  not  likely.  Thus,  the  aquisi- 
tion  and  destruction  has  served  in  one  sense  to  preserve 
these  sites  for  future  researchers.  The  architectual  re¬ 
mains  and  associated  artifacts  are  likely  to  date  from  a 
relatively  narrow  time  span  beginning  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  ending  in  the  mid  20th  century.  Given  govern- 
m.Mit  ownership  and  Iowa  Conservation  Commission  Management, 
the  historic  foundation  sites  west  of  1-380  Bridge  will 
probably  be  maintained  in  a  reasonably  good,  stable  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  only  probable  destruc- 
t  iv..'  not  ivity  which  will  effect  these  sites  is  the  growth  of 
trees  and  other  vegetation.  Over  the  years,  this  destruc¬ 
tion  could  be  considerable  as  all  of  foundations  west  of  the 
1-380  Bridge  are  in  wooded  areas.  The  foundation  sites  east 
of  the  1-380  Bridge  are  similarly  protected,  being  located 
in  wood  Lots  or  along  isolated  areas  of  shoreline.  Barring 
development,  these  sites  should  also  remain  stable  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Prehistoric  Sites: 

A  total  of  40  new  prehistoric  sites  and  spot  finds  were 
recorded  during  our  survey  of  Coralville  Reservoir.  Sixteen 
of  these  sites  had  diagnostic  materials  which  allowed  at 
least  a  rough  assessment  of  cultural  affiliation.  An 
additional  25  previously  recorded  sites  were  revisited 
during  the  present  project.  Of  these,  nine  had  diagnostic 
artifacts  which  allowed  us  to  assign  them  to  at  least  a 
general  t  e  mpo  r  a  1  /  c  u  1 1  u  r  a  1  affiliation.  The  remaining  16 
sites  were  assigned  to  indeterminate  status  based  upon 
materials  recovered  during  the  present  survey.  Of  a  total 
of  65  prehistoric  sites  we  located,  40  were  of  indeterminate 
cultural  affiliation. 

In  some  instances,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  accurate 
assessment  of  activities  performed  at  a  site  and/or  overall 
site  function  without  diagnostic  materials  (c.f.  S.A.  Ahler 
1977,  S.R.  Ahler  1984,  Raspit  1979).  Such  an  evaluation  is 
usually  made  using  an  analysis  of  lithic  debitage.  This  was 
generally  not  the  case  at  Coralville.  Sixty  of  the  sixty- 
five  prehistoric  sites  located  could  not  be  assigned  a  dis¬ 
tinct  function  with  any  confidence.  These  sites  were  usual¬ 
ly  composed  of  a  small  lithic  scatter  with  an  occasional 
diagnostic  lithic  tool  or  potsherd.  Due  to  the  sever  ero- 


sion  characterizing  most  of  the  site  locations,  we  could  not 
be  certain  that  some  materials  had  not  eroded  away  and 
others  reached  the  site  by  way  of  secondary  deposition. 
Given  these  constraints,  there  is  very  little  that  may  be 
done  with  these  sites  except  to  note  that  they  probably  mark 
the  location  of  some  indeterminate  prehistoric  activity  in¬ 
volving  the  production,  use,  or  maintenance  of  lithic  tools. 

These  results,  while  disappointing,  are  not  particular¬ 
ly  surprising  given  the  previous  condition  of  known  sites  in 
the  project  locality  and  the  distribution  of  the  sites  we 
found.  Despite  a  survey  designed  to  cover  all  portions  of 
the  Coralvi 1 le  landscape  proportionately,  the  vast  majority 
(55  of  65)  of  prehistoric  sites  were  located  east  of  the 
1-380  bridge.  As  was  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  previous¬ 
ly  recorded  sites,  the  prehistoric  sites  we  located  east  of 
the  1-380  bridge  tended  to  be  lithic  scatters  on  badly 
eroded  shorelines.  Twenty  of  the  sites  had  one  or  more  cera¬ 
mic  fragments  which  allowed  us  to  assign  them  to  at  least  a 
general  Woodland  category.  Where  distinct  pottery  or  lithic 
types  were  found,  the  sites  were  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
cultural/temporal  affiliation. 

Detailed  information  on  the  sites  located  are  presented 
in  Appendix  B,  copies  of  state  site  reports,  and  Appendix  C, 
the  detailed  inventory  forms  completed  for  each  site.  This 
section  will  present  further  information  on  the  overall 
archaeological  collection  from  Coralville  sites  with 
diagnostic  artifacts  and  the  five  tested  sites. 

In  their  review  of  the  current  state  of  archaeology  at 
Coralville,  Emerson  e_t  cQ,  rightly  called  attention  to 
some  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  information 
available  from  archaeological  investigations  to  date  in  the 
project  area.  One  of  these  deficiencies  is  the  lack  of  an 
overall  sampling  survey  of  the  area.  The  surveys  done  up  to 
the  time  of  Emerson's  report  had  been  primarily  opportunis¬ 
tic  surface  collection.  Likewise,  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  surveys  have  tended  to  examine  only  the  eroded 
shoreline  of  Coralville  Lake  east  of  the  1-380  bridge.  Our 
survey  was  designed  to  correct  some  of  these  deficiencies 
and  allow  at  least  a  reconnaissance  level  overview  of  cultur¬ 
al  resources  of  all  the  federal  land  at  Coralville. 

Archaeological  survey  involves  a  systematic  examination 
of  a  given  area  with  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  where  archaeological  remains  are  likely  to  be 
found  and  not  found.  Analysis  of  the  artifacts  recovered 
should  yield  considerably  more  information  on  the  temporal 
affiliation  and  function  of  the  sites  located.  Combined, 
the  locational  data  and  anaLysis  of  materials  may  be  used  to 
address  a  broad  range  of  questions  dealing  with  prehistoric/ 
historic  subsistence  and  settlement.  While  archaeologists, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  are  usually  most  interested 
in  finding  sites  and  artifacts,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  a  proper  survey  provides  data  on  where  sites  are  not , 
as  well  as  where  sites  are.  A  knowledge  of  those  landscape 
categories  not  utilized  is  as  important  for  planning  and 


research  as  the  knowledge  that  certain  landscapes  are 
routinely  utilized  for  certain  tasks/functions  by  certain 
cultural/temporal  groups. 

Presentation  of  the  results  of  the  survey  for  prehistor¬ 
ic  sites  is  divided  into  sites  located  east  and  west  of  the 
1-380  Bridge.  Information  and  analysis  of  sites  found  east 
of  the  bridge  is  presented  first. 

The  overall  picture  of  archaeological  resources  at 
Coral  vi  1  le  is  somewhat  dismal.  The  sites  we  located  along 
the  shore  east  of  the  1-380  Bridge  are  routinely  in  poor  to 
bad  (terrible)  condition.  Interpretation  of  the  material 
recovered  from  shoreline  sites  is  somewhat  difficult. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  erosion  of  the 
shoreline.  The  erosion  destroys  context,  rearranges  arti¬ 
facts  to  an  unknown  but  probably  non-trivial  extent  and  ex¬ 
poses  artifacts  on  the  surface.  While  the  exposed  artifacts 
are  easier  to  locate,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  sites 
located  on  the  eroded  shoreline,  they  also  invite  the  selec¬ 
tive  collection  of  diagnostic  materials  by  amateurs.  The 
net  result  is  that  most  sites  are  lithic  scatters  made  up 
exclusively  of  debitage. 

A  firm  determination  of  site  function  is  also  difficult 
given  the  condition  of  the  shoreline  sites.  The  site 
functions  of  "habitation"  or  "camp"  that  have  often  been 
assigned  to  previously  recorded  sites  are  generally  meaning¬ 
less  given  the  lack  of  diagnostic  materials,  condition  of 
the  sites,  and  lack  of  subsurface  testing.  Sites  may  be 
meaningfully  analyzed  using  surface  data  exclusively  (c.f. 
Ahler,  19  84)  but  only  if  one  is  reasonably  sure  that  the 
material  on  the  surface  is  representative  of  all  materials 
deposited  at  the  site  and  of  the  activities  responsible  for 
their  deposition.  Neither  of  these  premises  apply  to  the 
shoreline  sites  at  Coralville. 

An  analysis  of  the  debitage  from  surface  collections 
can  provide  insights  into  the  features  of  the  lithic  indus¬ 
try  represented  by  that  debitage.  In  the  case  of  the  eroded 
sites  at  Coralville,  much  of  the  sequence  of  a  lithic  manu¬ 
facturing  trajectory  is  likely  to  be  missing  or  under  repre¬ 
sented,  in  particular  small  tertiary  and  bifacial  thinning 
flakes.  While  our  inventory  categorized  debitage  in  meaning¬ 
ful  stages  in  a  biface  production  sequence,  further  analysis 
was  not  attempted  for  the  majority  of  the  sites. 

We  are  left  then,  with  some  64  new  prehistoric  sites 
and  spot  finds  located  during  or  survey  and  an  additional  25 
previously  recorded  sites  which  can  add  very  little  to  an 
understanding  of  prehistoric  lifeways  around  the  present 
Coralville  Reservoir.  Those  sites  with  diagnostic  artifacts 
can  contribute  more  and  will  be  discussed  below.  As  we  have 
noted  previously,  the  majority  of  eroded  sites  from  the 
shoreline  of  Coralville  Lake  do  not  appear  to  have  signifi¬ 
cant  value  either  from  a  management  or  research  perspective. 

West  of  the  1-380  Bridge,  the  picture  of  archaeolog ical 
resources  is  somewhat  different.  In  an  area  larger  than  the 
lands  east  of  the  bridge,  our  survey  located  a  total  of  10 
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prehistoric  sites  and  spot  finds  including  two  previously 
recorded  sites.  As  noted  above,  the  landforms  in  this  area 
are  different  from  those  east  of  the  bridge.  The  west  area 
is  dominated  by  a  large  M oodpla i n/terrace  system  with 
relatively  mild  relief  and  a  drainage  system  which  includes 
a  meandering  main  channel  and  numerous  sloughs,  meander 
scars  and  oxbow  lakes.  Small  active  streams  also  cross  the 
area.  Such  an  environment  is  known  to  be  a  relatively  rich 
habitat  for  various  flora  and  fauna.  Given  such  a  rich  en¬ 
vironment  and  generally  adequate  survey  conditions,  we  would 
have  expected  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  sites  than  were 
actually  located. 

In  general  sites  tend  to  be  found  on  terraces  near 
water  sources  rather  than  on  the  floodplain.  Two  of  the 
largest  sites,  13  JH  26  and  13  JH  500  were  found  on  promin¬ 
ent  sandy  terraces.  Both  have  suffered  severe  damage  from 
wind  and  water  erosion  probably  intensified  by  agricultural 
activities . 

Presented  below  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  sites 
with  diagnostic  artifacts  and  the  five  sites  tested  from  the 
Coralville  survey. 

Sites  with  Diagnostic  Artifacts  -  Revisited  -  East 

Seven  of  the  revisited  sites  produced  diagnostic  mater¬ 
ials.  The  materials  are  diagnostic  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  In  some  cases,  artifacts  allow  assignment  of  the 
sites  to  a  known  archaeological  time  period  or  phase.  These 
artifacts  are  often  examples  of  well  known  named  and  dated 
categories  (types).  In  either  instance,  the  artifacts  allow 
a  general  c  u  1 1  u  r  a  1  / 1  e  rnpo  ra  1 ,  and/or  activity  description. 
The  revisited  sites  with  diagnostic  materials  are: 

13  JH  143: 

Material  was  recovered  from  a  relatively  narrow  stretch 
of  eroded  shoreline.  Site  13  Jh  143  is  a  large  (ca.  100m  x 
175m)  dense  scatter  of  lithic  debris  and  ceramic  fragments. 
Almost  300  flakes  and  other  pieces  of  lithic  debris  were 
recovered  during  our  collection.  The  debris  covers  the  full 
range  of  a  biface  production  (lithic  reduction)  sequence  in¬ 
cluding  heat  alt  -ration  of  chert.  Diagnostic  material  in¬ 
cludes  eight  small  grit  tempered  boiy  sherds  and  a  triangu¬ 
lar  flake  point.  These  artifacts  indicate  a  Late  Woodland 
occupation  and  possibly  Middle  Woodland  occupation. 
Previously  reported  materials  (Emerson  e  t  a  1  ,  1  9  8  4) 

assign  the  site  to  Archaic-Early  Woodland.  In  all 
likelihood  the  site  was  occupied  throughout  the  Early  to 
Late  Woodland  continuum.  The  density  and  range  of  lithic 
debris  would  support  a  long  term  habitation  function  for  13 
JH  143. 

13  JH  145: 

Site  consists  of  a  light  lithic  scatter  (total  10 
pieces)  on  a  badly  eroded  reach  of  shoreline.  The  only 
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diagnostic  item  recovered  was  the  base  of  a  small  triangular 
point  indicating  a  Late  Woodland  occupation.  The  site  is 
presently  classified  as  Middle  Woodland.  No  designation  of 
site  function  is  possible  with  the  present  data. 

13  JH  191: 

Small,  light  lithic  scatter  on  terrace  of  McAlister 
Creek.  Area  is  subject  to  periodic  erosion  and  flooding. 
Previous  material  recovered  includes  debitage  and  scrapers. 
No  cultural  affiliation  is  indicated  in  existing  records. 
G.L.A.R.C.  survey  recovered  a  small  lithic  debitage  collec¬ 
tion  and  a  small  side  notched  bifurcate  point  base.  The 
base  has  ground  edges  and  is  basily  thinned.  Although  the 
piece  is  not  readily  identifiable,  the  attributes  suggest 
Middle  Archaic.  No  functional  assignment  is  possible. 

13  JH  227: 

A  medium  lithic  scatter  (44  pieces)  collected  from  a 
long  stretch  of  severely  eroded  shoreline.  Debitage  con¬ 
sists  predominantly  of  bifacial  thinning  flakes,  tertiary 
flakes  and  broken  flakes  suggesting  maintenance  activities 
and/or  later  stages  in  the  biface  production  sequence. 
Diagnostic  material  consists  of  large  well  made  biface  with 
broken  base.  Point  has  indications  of  slight  barbs  and  cor¬ 
ner  notching  at  base.  Point  is  made  of  heat  treated  grey 
tabular  chert  with  cortex  on  both  faces,  and  is  similar  to 
Synders  Points. 

13  JH  256: 

We  recovered  only  two  lithic  items  as  evidence  of  this 
site  from  a  steep,  severely  eroded  shoreline.  One  of  the 
items  is  a  well  made  point  with  deep  corner  notching,  sharp 
barbs  and  a  flaring,  bifurcate  base.  The  base  exhibits 
minor  grinding  and  basal  thinning.  It  may  be  a  Middle 
Woodland  variety  but  identification  is  speculative  at  this 
point.  Previously  reported  material  includes  debitage,  a 
scraper/knife  and  cores. 

13  JH  319: 

Medium  lithic  scatter  was  collected  on  a  severely 
eroded  shoreline.  A  small  grit  tempered  cordmarked  body 
sherd  was  also  recovered  and  indicates  a  Woodland,  probably 
Late  Woodland  presence.  No  diagnostic  material  is  reported 
from  previous  collections.  Debitage  from  G.L.A.R.C.  survey 
provides  some  support  for  activities  associated  with  later 
stages  in  a  biface  reduction  sequence,  but  this  is  very 
tenuous . 

13  JH  409: 

This  site  has  been  collected  by  Krizan  (1981)  and 
Emerson  e_t_  a_^  (19  8  4).  They  each  recovered  a  few  arti¬ 
facts  from  a  severely  eroded  shoreline/gully  setting. 
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Reported  artifacts  include  a  point  and  potsherds,  (Krizan) 
and  a  side  notched  point,  point  tip  and  debitage  (Emerson). 
No  cultural  or  functional  identification  is  offered  in  the 
existing  documentation.  Our  survey  recovered  flakes  and  a 
Kramer  point.  The  point  is  made  of  the  grey  tabular  chert 
and  has  cortex  on  both  faces.  One  face  exhibits  severe  "pot 
lid"  fractures,  the  result  of  exposing  the  point  to  heat, 
probably  after  manufacture. 

The  revisited  sites  east  of  the  1-380  bridge  are  more 
or  less  typical  of  all  sites  in  this  half  of  the  project 
area.  All  were  located  on  eroded  surfaces,  most  on  the 
shore  of  the  main  lake.  Tn  most  cases  cultural  affiliation 
is  tenuous  at  best  and  identification  of  function  or 
activities  virtually  impossible  due  to  the  erosion.  Al¬ 
though  we  did  not  conduct  subsurface  testing  at  any  of  the 
revisited  sites,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
sites  posses  subsurface  integrity  which  would  warrant  large 
scale  excavation. 

Sites  with  Diagnostic  Artifacts  -  New  -  East 


Thirty-two  new  prehistoric  sites  and  spot  finds  were 
located  east  of  the  1-380  Bridge  during  the  course  of  our 
survey.  These  sites  are  generally  very  similar  to  the 
previously  recorded  sites,  in  terms  of  preservation,  types 
of  material  recovered  and  geomorphic  position.  Of  the 
previously  reported  sites  we  visited,  7  of  25  (28%)  yielded 
"diagnostic"  artifacts.  Twelve  of  the  26  (46%)  new  sites 
and  two  of  the  six  (33%)  new  spot  finds  had  diagnostics. 
The  percentage  of  new  sites  with  diagnostics  (43.7%)  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  that  of  revisited  sites.  This  is  most  like¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  known  sites  have  been  subject  to 
multiple  collections  with  diagnostics  most  commonly  removed. 
New  sites  with  diagnostic  artifacts  are: 

13  JH  464: 

This  site  was  located  on  the  severely  eroded  shore  of 
an  inlet  of  Coralville  Lake.  The  material  recovered  in¬ 
cludes  the  largest  single  sherd  from  the  survey,  a  thick 
grit  tempered  cordmarked  body  sherd,  and  the  only  decorated 
rim  sherd  from  the  survey.  The  rim  definitely  resembles 
Spring  Hollow  Incised,  (Logan  1976)  a  generalized  Middle 
Woodland  Complex.  The  large  thick  sherd  could  easily  be  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  same  vessel  or  Spring  Hollow 
Cordmarked.  We  also  collected  a  small  quantity  of  lithic 
debitage  including  acrude  biface  fragment. 


13  JH  467: 

A  very  small,  lithic  scatter  (three  items  total)  on  the 
severely  eroded  shore  of  an  inlet  to  Coralville  Lake,  com¬ 
prises  this  site.  The  diagnostic  item  is  a  biface  made  of 
grey  heat  treated  chert  with  a  broken  stem,  corner  notching, 
and  sharp  barbs.  The  item  is  similar  to  Snyders  Points. 
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13  JH  472: 

This  site  is  located  ca  .  100m  due  east  of  13  JH  143, 

just  down  stream  from  13  Jh  143.  It  consists  of  a  small 

lithic  scatter  including  a  drill  base.  It  also  includes  a 
small  grit  tempered  body  sherd.  Although  distinctly 
separate  in  the  field  during  our  survey,  13  JH  472  may  be 
related  to  or  a  part  of  13  JH  143.  It  is  recorded  as  a 
separate  site  and  assigned  to  general  Woodland  affiliation 
on  the  basis  of  the  single  sherd. 

13  JH  474: 

This  site  is  a  smalL  Lithic  scatter  located  on  a 
terrace  near  the  maximum  flood  pool  elevation.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  moderate  erosion  and  periodic  flooding.  A  dozen 

flakes  and  three  ceramic  "crumbs"  were  collected.  On  the 

basis  of  the  ceramics,  the  site  is  tentatively  identified  as 
general  Woodland.  No  functional  assessment  is  practical  for 
this  site. 

13  JH  475: 

This  site  is  located  on  an  eroded,  level  terrace  which 
is  also  the  location  of  four  historic  foundations  (13  JH 
476).  Material  collected  at  the  site  consists  of  four 
flakes  and  a  large  point  made  of  a  heat  treated  pinkish 
chert.  The  point  is  somewhat  anomalous  as  one  side  is 
clearly  side  notched  while  the  other  is  corner  notched.  The 
base  of  the  stem  is  convex  and  the  overall  shape  resembles 
Middle  Woodland  corner  notched  projectile  point  styles. 

13  JH  479: 

13  JH  479  was  one  of  the  sites  we  tested  while  at  Coral- 
vi  lie  .  It  is  located  on  a  terrace  of  a  small  stream  leading 
into  an  inlet  of  Coralville  Lake.  We  tested  this  site 
because  it  offered  an  excellent  chance  of  intact  subsurface 
integrity.  We  collected  surface  materials  from  the  slope  of 
the  terrace.  Surface  material  included:  nine  small  grit 
tempered  body  sherds  (five  with  cordmarking),  eleven  flakes 
and  two  crude  biface  fragments.  The  pottery  fragments 
suggest  a  Late  Woodland  occupation.  The  test  excavations 
resulted  in  very  little  additional  material.  Two  1  x  2m 
test  units  were  excavated  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
(Figure  1).  Of  these  units,  one  was  sterile,  while  the 
other  had  six  additional  small  grit  tempered  body  sherds  and 
a  rim  sherd.  The  rim  sherd  is  grit  tempered  with  a  sharply 
everted  rim  similar  in  shape  to  some  late  Oneota  styles. 
The  unit  with  pottery  also  had  two  pieces  of  fire  cracked 
rock  and  a  piece  of  burned  sandstone.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  sites  that  may  warrant  further  testing. 

13  JH  480: 

The  artifacts  representing  13  JH  480  were  located  on  a 
moderately  sloping,  severely  eroded  reach  of  shoreline  at 
the  junction  of  an  inlet  and  the  main  lake.  Artifacts 
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recovered  were:  nine  flakes,  a  single  grit  tempered  body 
sherd  with  eroded  surfaces,  and  a  rather  interesting 
scraper/graver.  The  pottery  fragment  suggests  a  Woodland 
occupation.  The  scraper/graver  is  likely  a  wood  or  bone 
working  tool. 

13  JH  482: 

This  site  is  located  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  two 
small  inlets  of  Coralville  Lake.  The  entire  site  area  is 
severely  eroded  and  subject  to  flooding.  This  site  had  the 
largest  surface  collection  of  any  site  in  the  project  area. 
Approximately  1200  lithic  items  and  15  grit  tempered  ceramic 
fragments  were  collected  from  the  surface.  Two  of  the  pot¬ 
sherds  are  rims  which  resemble  Linn  Ware  (Late  Middle  Wood¬ 
land).  The  lithic  material  is  overwhelmingly  debitage  and 
represents  the  entire  range  of  a  biface  reduction  sequence. 
Lithic  tools  include  fragments  of  two  bifaces,  two  broken 
point  tips,  a  drill  base  and  a  bi face/preform. 

The  owner  of  the  land  directly  adjacent  to  the  site 
reported  that  his  sons  had  periodically  collected  points 
from  the  site.  He  allowed  us  to  examine  and  photograph 
these  materials.  These  points  include  a  Snyders  Point  and 
several  corner  notched  varieties  similar  to  points  from 
other  Middle  Woodland  contexts. 

This  site  was  severely  eroded.  Around  the  entire  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  point  limestone  bedrock  is  currently  exposed. 
The  landowner  noted  above  informed  us  that  no  limestone  was 
visible  when  he  constructed  his  house  ca .  5-10  years  before. 
He  estimated  that  as  much  as  a  foot  of  sediment  has  washed 
away  since  that  time.  We  tested  this  site  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  any  of  the  site  remained  intact.  Although  the 
slopes  of  the  point  exhibited  severe  erosion,  the  central 
part  of  the  peninsula  had  some  vegetation  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  as  badly  eroded.  The  results  of  testing  were  informa¬ 
tive  but  disappointing.  Four  1  x  2m  units  were  excavated  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  site  (Figure  2).  One  of  these 
did  not  have  any  material  while  the  others  had  relatively 
little  considering  the  density  of  debitage  on  the  site.  A 
single  pot  sherd  was  recovered  from  unit  #1.  The  piece  is  a 
body  sherd  with  what  appears  to  be  smoothed  over  cordmark¬ 
ing.  This  places  the  piece  within  the  Lane  Farm  Style, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  other  diagnostic  materials  from 
the  site. 

We  would  caution  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ceramic  styles.  All  ceramic  fragments  are 
eroded  to  some  degree  and  we  have  a  total  of  three  decorated 
pieces.  The  associations  offered  here  are  tentative  at 
best . 

The  excavations  demonstrated  that  the  site  did  not  have 
any  subsurface  integrity.  All  of  the  sediment  on  and  in 
which  the  site  was  originally  deposited  has  been  removed  by 
erosion.  The  sediment  now  exposed  is  significantly  older 
than  the  archaeolog ica 1  materials.  More  detailed  discussion 
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is  provided  in  a  subsequent  presentation  of  georaorphic  con¬ 
texts.  In  this  respect,  L3  JH  482  was  similar  to  the  other 
excavated  shoreline  site.  In  both  instances,  erosion  has 
removed  all  recent  sediment  and  exposed  sediments  at  least 
100,000  years  old.  Excavation  at  these  sites  as  well  as 
observation  of  the  same  surface  at  many  of  the  shoreline 
sites  led  to  our  conclusion  that  most,  if  not  all  of  this 
class  of  site  location  is  essentially  destroyed.  The  major 
remnant  of  sites  on  these  severely  eroded  landscapes  is 
lithic  debitage. 

13  JH  485: 

A  small  lithic  scatter  on  an  eroded  section  of  shore¬ 
line.  The  site  consists  of  nine  pieces  of  lithic  debitage 
and  the  base  of  a  small  thin  triangular  point.  The  point  is 
an  indicator  of  a  Late  Woodland  occupation. 

13  JH  489: 

Site  13  JH  489  is  a  small  lithic  scatter  consisting  of 
eleven  flakes  and  a  triangular  point  fragment.  The  point  is 
made  on  heat  treated  chert  and  appears  to  be  corner  notched 
or  stemmed.  It  is  tentatively  identified  as  general  Middle 
or  Late  Woodland. 

13  JH  492: 

This  site  is  situated  atop  a  limestone  bluff  on  the 
shore  of  Coralville  Lake.  Although  no  diagnostic  materials 
were  recovered,  this  site  was  tested  because  we  felt  that 
it's  position  would  have  protected  it  from  the  most  damaging 
effects  of  erosion.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Three  units  excavated  within  the  limits  of  the  surface 
collection  (Figure  3)  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  two 
flakes.  A  single  unit  placed  in  an  undisturbed  area  above 
the  maximum  flood  stage  was  sterile.  Several  expanded 
shovel  tests  placed  on  the  ridge  top  above  the  site  were 
also  sterile.  Test  excavations  at  13  JH  492  revealed  that 
the  site  is  destroyed  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 

13  JH  496: 

This  site  is  located  just  above  the  maximum  flood  level 
above  the  te r r ace/f loodp la i n  of  a  major  inlet  formed  by 
Hoosier  Creek.  Three  flakes  and  a  point  fragment  were 
collected  from  a  plowed  agricultural  field.  The  point  frag¬ 
ment  is  a  side  notched  piece  with  a  broken  tip  made  of  white 
chert.  The  base  is  thinned  and  heavily  ground.  These 
attributes  are  indication  of  Middle  Archaic  manufacture. 
The  size  of  the  base  indicates  that  the  original  piece  was 
somewhat  larger.  The  present  size  is  due  to  one  or  more 
episodes  of  resharpening. 

13  JH  497: 

Material  from  13  JH  497  was  scattered  along  a  long 
stretch  of  f L  ood  p 1  a  i  n/ter race  just  north  of  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  CoralvilLe  Lake.  Approximately  30  lithic  items 
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Figure  3:  Transit  Map,  13  J1I  492. 


were  collected  including  the  base  of  a  small  triangular 
point.  The  point  is  a  Late  Woodland  style. 

13  JH  -7: 

This  is  a  spot  find  consisting  of  a  sinale  piece  of 
angular  shatter  and  a  medium  sized  point.  The  projectile 
point  is  side  notched  with  basal  thinning.  One  corner  and 
most  of  the  base/haft  element  are  broken.  Attributes 
suggest  a  Middle  Archaic  affiliation.  The  single  side  notch 
and  base  fragment  are  ground.  The  point  is  morphologically 
similar  to  Big  Sandy  points.  The  site  was  located  on  the 
steep  eroded  shore  of  a  small  inlet  formed  by  a  stream  flow¬ 
ing  into  Coralville  Lake. 

13  JH  -15: 

This  site  is  represented  by  a  surface  find  located  on 
the  eroded  shore  of  an  inlet  of  Coralville  Lake  formed  by 
several  small  drainages.  A  single  flake  and  a  small  grit 
tempered  body  sherd  are  the  only  materials  recovered.  The 
potsherd  derives  from  a  Woodland  occupation,  possibly  Late 
Woodland . 

Sites  with  diagnostic  Artifacts  -  West  of  1-380  Bridge: 

The  number  of  prehistoric  sites  located  west  of  the 
1-380  Bridge  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  number  found  east 
of  t-he  bridge.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  area 
was  surveyed  west  of  the  bridge  (ca.  1200ha  surveyed  west  of 
the  bridge  vs.  700ha  surveyed  east  of  the  1-380  bridge). 
Only  10  prehistoric  sites  and  spot  finds  were  located  in  the 
western  section  of  the  project.  Two  of  these  sites  were 
reported  previously.  Of  these  ten  sites,  four  have 
diagnostic  material  and  will  be  discussed  below. 

Revisited  Sites: 

13  JH  26: 

The  Swan  Lake  site  has  a  long  history  of  visitation  and 
collection  by  both  amateur  and  professional  archaeologists. 
Surface  collections  have  been  made  by  Anderson  (1971), 
Zalesky  (  1  9  7  7  ),  Zieglowsky  and  Zalesky  (1981),  and  Emerson 
e t  a  1  (1  98  4)  .  Each  of  these  successive  collections  pre¬ 

sents  a  slightly  different  surface  assemblage.  All  col¬ 
lectors  recovered  lithic  tools  and  debitage.  Anderson  notes 
that  collectors  have  recovered  Black  Sand  Incised,  Sister 
Creek  Punctated  and  Madison  Cord  Impressed  pottery.  Zalesky 
reports  collecting  shell  tempered  pottery  with  tool 
impressions  on  interior  lips  and  dentate  markings  on 
shoulders.  He  also  recovered  grit  tempered  cordmarked 
ceramic  fragments.  The  Emerson  survey  recovered  a  single 
body  sherd.  The  G.L.A.R.C.  survey  collected  only  lithic 
debitage  and  a  single  biface  fragment  with  a  broken  tip. 
Approximately  350  pieces  of  lithic  debitage  were  collected, 
covering  the  entire  range  of  a  lithic  reduction  sequence, 
but  especially  the  latter  stages.  That  is,  the  minimal 
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number  o£  primary  and  secondary  decortif ication  flakes  would 
indicate  the  initial  reduction  occurred  elsewhere,  probably 
at  a  quarry  site  or  near  the  source  of  raw  materials. 

The  biface  fragment  is  a  thin  medium  sized  piece 
probably  made  on  a  blade.  It  can  best  be  characterized  as  a 
preform  for  a  point  or  knife.  Although  not  reminiscent  of 
any  distinct  point  it  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  general 
Woodland  designation  applied  to  this  site  (Zalesky  1977). 

The  site  is  located  on  a  sandy  terrace  and  has  been 
badly  damaged  by  wind  and  water  erosion  as  well  as  numerous 
collections.  It  is  listed  as  having  high  research  potential 
and  is  recommended  for  testing  by  Zieglowski  and  Zalesky 
(1981).  However,  recent  visits  by  Emerson  (1984)  and 
G.L.A.R.C.  characterize  its  condition  as  poor  to  bad  due  to 
severe  erosion. 

The  Swan  Lake  site  is  in  a  geomorphic  setting  similar 
to  13  JH  500.  Testing  at  the  latter  site  demonstrated  that 
it  had  no  subsurface  integrity.  While  we  did  not  test  at  13 
JH  26,  we  believe  that  this  site  has  no  subsurface  integri¬ 
ty.  Between  the  erosion  caused  by  wind  and  water  and  the 
activity  of  various  collectors,  the  site  has  suffered  sub¬ 
stantial  damage.  We  could  not  recommend  further  work  at 
this  site.  Finally,  13  JH  26  was  the  only  previously  report¬ 
ed  site  we  visited  which  yielded  diagnostic  material. 

New  Sites  -  West  of  the  1-380  Bridge: 

13  JH  -457: 

This  site  is  located  on  a  terrace  in  the  far  western 
portion  of  the  project  area.  The  site  consists  of  a  light 
scatter  of  material  recovered  from  a  relatively  large  area 
in  a  plowed  field.  The  material  was  found  primarily  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  field  and  may  extend  north  of  the 
plowed  field  into  an  adjacent  woodlot.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  site  may  be  undisturbed  in  the  wood  lot  and  would 
definitely  warrant  testing. 

Material  recovered  from  the  site  includes  two  broken 
biface  fragments.  One  is  a  small  side  notched  point  made  on 
white  chert  with  a  broken  tip.  The  point  shows  basal 
thinning  and  is  heavily  ground  along  the  base  and  stem.  It 
is  similar  to  Matanzas  points  and  would  fit  comfortably  in  a 
Middle  Archaic  sequence.  The  second  point  fragment  consists 
of  the  base  of  a  piece  produced  on  mottled  red  pine  chert 
and  is  probably  heat  treated.  The  piece  is  corner  notched 
with  an  expanding  stem  and  exhibits  basal  thinning  with  both 
base  and  notches  ground.  It  is  morphologically  similar  to 
Table  Rock  points  and  also  indicates  a  Middle  Archaic 
manufacture.  On  the  basis  of  these  points,  the  site  is 
assigned  a  Middle  Archaic  affilia¬ 
tion. 
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13  JH  500: 

This  sits  is  located  on  a  sandy  terrace  between  an 
agricultural  field  and  several  bodies  of  water.  The  site 
area  and  adjacent  plowed  field  have  suffered  from  severe 
erosion  due  to  water  and  wind  action.  Excavation  at  this 
site  recovered  fragments  of  barbed  wire  and  wire  staples.  A 
portion  of  the  site  was  formerly  fenced  and  probably  plowed 
as  part  of  the  agricultural  field.  The  site  is  currently 
devoid  of  vegetation  (Fall  1984)  and  the  sediment  is 
predominantly  sand. 

Surface  collection  at  the  site  recovered  approximately 
80  lithic  pieces  and  50  potsherds.  The  ceramics  are  grit 
tempered  and  predominantly  cordmarked.  Twenty-three  pieces 
have  one  or  both  faces  eroded  away.  A  single  rimsherd  was 
recovered.  Ceramics  as  a  whole  can  be  placed  in  a  general 
Linn  Ware  category.  However,  because  of  the  small  and 
generally  deteriorated  condition  of  the  sample,  this  is  some¬ 
what,  tentative. 

Lithics  cover  the  manufacturing  spectrum  with  an 
emphasis  on  later  stages.  Comments  made  on  the  lithics  at 
13  JH  26  would  also  apply  here.  The  lithic  collection  in¬ 
cludes  three  small  thin  triangular  points.  The  points  are 
morphologically  dissimilar  but  all  fall  into  a  general  Late 
Woodland  category.  Based  on  the  surface  materials,  the  site 
would  be  classified  as  a  Late  Middle  Woodland/Late  Woodland 
occupation.  Function  is  less  certain  but  a  small, 
relatively  long  term  or  repeated  short  term  habitation  may 
be  suggested. 

This  site  was  subjected  to  test  excavations.  Four  1  x 
2m  test  units  (Figure  4)  were  placed  selectively  on  the 
site.  Locations  were  selected  in  part  by  density  of  surface 
material,  but  also  in  an  attempt  to  locate  site  limits.  A 
total  of  18  pieces  of  lithic  debitage  and  14  additional  pot¬ 
sherds  were  recovered.  No  material  was  located  in  Unit  #4. 
Prehistoric  material  was  recovered  from  as  deep  as  60cm 
below  the  present  surface,  but  a  nail  was  recovered  from  40 
cm  below  surface  as  well.  The  subsurface  structure  of  the 
site  did  not  indicate  that  subsurface  integrity  was 
possible.  We  conclude  that  the  historic  and  prehistoric 
materials  found  below  the  surface  were  located  there  due  to 
a  variety  of  soil  turbation  processes. 

The  present  site  might  best  be  considered  a  site  rem¬ 
nant.  Indeed  this  is  probably  the  case  with  13  JH  26  and 
all  other  exposed,  eroded  sites  at  Coralville. 

13  JH  -6: 

A  single  biface  with  a  broken  base  is  the  only  item 
recovered  in  a  large  plowed  agricultural  field  on  a  level 
terrace.  It  is  difficult  to  definitely  identify  the  point 
because  of  the  broken  base,  but  it  seems  to  fall  into  a 
general  Late  Woodland  classification.  The  point  is  made  of 
a  white  chert  with  brown  mottles.  The  tip  and  base  have 
both  been  damaged  with  the  entire  haft  element  snapped  off. 
The  piece  is  corner  notched.  Aside  from  the  probable  Late 
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Woodland  identification,  no  other  information  is  available 
for  this  spot  find. 

SURVEY  SUMMARY: 

The  location  and  condition  of  sites  recorded  during  the 
MPI  survey  provide  a  sound  basis  for  continued  management 
efforts  at  Coralville  Lake.  Most  of  the  sites  from  eroded 
contexts  should  be  considered  lost  to  the  resource  base.  A 
few  of  these  sites  might  be  profitably  investigated  in  order 
to  further  document  the  lack  of  integrity. 

Several  types  of  landscapes  were  identified  as  the  most 
promising  potential  localities  for  encountering  intact  sites 
and  these  should  be  the  focus  o';  further  archaeological 
research.  East  of  the  1-380  Bridge,  along  the  main  lake  are 
numerous  small  tributary  streams  with  associated  inlets  and 
valleys.  These  tributary  valleys  are  the  only  landforms 
east  of  the  1-380  Bridge  that  we  would  recommend  for  further 
survey.  These  valleys  are  subject  to  alluvial  and  colluvial 
deposition  depending  on  their  geomorpholog ical  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  sediment  buildup  would  require  some  type  of  sub¬ 
surface  testing.  One  alternative  is  to  carryout  close  inter¬ 
val  shovel  testing  on  all  or  a  sample  of  these  valleys. 
Another  technique  calls  for  random  1  x  2m  test  excavations 
in  favorable  portions  of  the  valleys.  A  mandatory  precursor 
to  either  technique  would  be  soil  probe  coring  of  the  small 
valleys  to  determine  the  depth  to  stable  buried  surfaces.  A 
combination  of  all  three  techniques  will  yield  informative 
results . 

West  of  the  1-380  Bridge  are  several  landforms  worth 
investigating.  Terrace  edges,  alluvial  fans,  the  shore  of 
sloughs  and  oxbow  lakes  as  well  as  the  low  terrace/flood¬ 
plain  complex  of  the  Iowa  River.  A  distinct  problem  of  the 
areas  near  to  the  current  river  channel  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  this  land  was  under  water  during  our  survey. 
Adequate  investigation  of  the  active  floodplain  and  land 
around  sloughs  and  oxbows  will  require  a  low  water  stage  of 
at  least  several  weeks  duration.  Terrace  edges,  tributary 
valleys  and  alluvial  fans  some  distance  from  the  present 
river  may  be  investigated  during  "normal"  pool  levels. 
These  landforms  will  require  one  or  more  subsurface  testing 
techniques  in  order  to  identify  buried  surfaces  and  subse¬ 
quent  examination  for  archaeological  sites. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  any  further  archaeologi¬ 
cal  work  at  Coralville  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
geomorpho  log ical  investigations.  The  landscape  west  of  the 
1-380  Bridge  in  particular  is  extremely  complex.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  the  evolution  of  these  landscapes  is  essential 
for  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  archaeological  resources 
in  Coralville  Reservoir. 

Some  tentative  general  comments  are  possible  for  the 
Coralville  sites  as  a  whole.  In  terms  of  prehistoric  occupa¬ 
tion,  it  would  appear  that  the  project  area  was  most  inten¬ 
sively  occupied  during  the  Woodland  period,  with  a  slight 
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emphasis  on  Late  Woodland.  The  198  previously  reported 
sites  were  listed  as  132  indeterminate  affiliation,  14  Late 
Woodland,  9  generalized  Woodland  sites,  and  one  each  Early 
and  Late  Woodland.  Tn  addition,  15  multicomponent  sites  had 
Woodland  components;  4  EarLy,  5  Middle,  5  Late  and  2  general 
Woodland.  The  new  sites  located  during  the  recent  survey 
include  five  general  Woodland,  and  three  each  Middle  and 
Late  Woodland.  Assuring  the  legitimacy  of  these  cultural 
affiliations  for  the  moment,  the  cultural  affiliation  of  all 
components  reported  at  Coralville  is  presented  in  Table  7. 

In  light  of  the  vast  number  of  indeterminate  affilia¬ 
tions  and  the  eroded  nature  of  most  of  these  sites,  addition¬ 
al  comments  on  t  e  mpo  r  a  1  /cu  1 1  u  r  al  affiliations  are  merely 
speculation . 

Previous  discussion  sums  up  our  opinion  of  the  function¬ 
al  assessment  of  the  entire  group  of  sites  and  further  com¬ 
mentary  would  be  redundant. 

Lithic  analysis  of  the  assemblage  collected  during  the 
survey  allows  the  following  general  comments.  A  chert  we 
have  referred  to  as  grey  nodular  chert  was  widely  utilized 
and  apparently  locally  available.  It  is  found  in  relatively 
flat  nodules  in  the  local  limestone  outcrops.  The  nodules 
have  a  limestone  cortex  covering  a  medium  quality  grey  chert 
and  often  thin  enough  that  bifaces  may  be  manufactured  by 
grinding  the  flat  surfaces  and  knapping  the  edges  into  rough 
and  final  form.  Two  of  tne  points  we  found  were  made  using 
this  technique.  Both  had  limestone  cortex  visible  on  their 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.  Numerous  biface  preforms  were 
found  which  consisted  of  the  nodular  chert  with  the  cortex 
trimmed.  Virtually  all  sites  we  located  had  at  least  some 
examples  of  the  grey  nodular  chert. 

Heat  treatment  or  alteration  was  also  relatively  common 
at  Coralville.  Heat  alteration  often  improves  the  knapping 
characteristics  of  poorer  grades  of  chert.  The  grey  nodular 
chert  was  often  found  in  a  heat  treated  variety,  as  were 
other  unnamed  types  of  chert.  The  range  of  heat  treated 
debitage  found  indicates  that  this  modification  could  occur 
at  virtually  any  stage  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

Given  the  condition  of  the  sites,  no  other  meaningful 
characterizations  can  be  made  for  the  Coralville  assemblages 
taken  as  a  whole. 

A  possible  avenue  for  further  exploitation  of  the 
reported  sites  and  associated  material  exists.  In  light  of 
the  repeated  known  collections  on  most  sites  east  of  the 
1  -  380  Bridge,  the  material  from  the  sites  is  scattered  in 
several  repositories,  and  many  are  in  private  collectors. 
The  undocumented  collections  likely  to  have  occurred  on  n any 
of  those  sites  have  further  fragmented  the  artifact  assem¬ 
blages.  If  one  were  interested  in  exploring  site  function 
and  identification,  it  may  be  possible  to  gather  all  materi¬ 
als  from  the  documented  sites.  Since  collectors  often  favor 
diagnostic  items,  a  greater  understanding  of  the  temporal/ 
cultural  affiliation  and  si*e  function  would  be  possible 
with  additional  diagnostic  artifacts. 
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TABLE  7:  CORALVILLE  SITE  DISTRIBUTION 


By  Geomorphic  Unit  -  Components 


Floodplain,  Iowa  River 
Indeterminate 
Paleolndian 
General  Archaic 
Early  Archaic 
Middle  Archaic 
Late  Archaic 
General  Woodland 
Early  Woodland 
Middle  Woodland 
Late  Woodland 
Historic 
Mound 


Total  Sites  -  25,  12.6% 
15 
1 

5 

1  Components  -  12.7% 

1 

1 

2 
3 
2 

6 
1 

1 _ 

39 


Floodplain,  Tributary  Stream 


Indeterminate  3 
General  Archaic  1 
General  Woodland  1 
Early  Woodland  _ 1 


6 


Total  Sites  -  5,  2.5% 


Components  -  2.0% 


Caldwell  limestone  cave 
Tributary  valleys 
Indeterminate 
General  Archaic 
Early  Woodland 


sites  on  small 

2 

1 

____1 _ 

5 


Total  Sites  -  3,  1.5% 
Components  -  1.6% 


Southern  Iowa  Drift  Plain,  Interfluve 


Indeterminate  45 

General  Archaic  3 

General  Woodland  10 

Early  Woodland  3 

Middle  Woodland  4 

Late  Woodland  7 

Mound  Sites  2 

Oneota  _ 1 _ 

75 


Total  Sites  -  31,  15.6% 


Components  -  24.5% 


TABLE  7:  (Continued) 


Southern  Iowa  Drift  Plain, 
high  lying  ridge  tops 
Indeterminate 

General  Archaic 

General  Woodland 

Mound  Sites 

7 

1 

2 

2 

12 

Total  Sites 

Components  - 

-  9,  4.5% 

3.9% 

Southern  Iowa  Drift  Plain,  hillside. 

valley  slope  and  steep  hillside 

Total  Sites 

-  43,  21.7% 

Indeterminate 

32 

General  Archaic 

3 

General  Woodland 

6 

Early  Woodland 

l 

Components  - 

17.3% 

Middle  Woodland 

3 

Late  Woodland 

8 

53 

Terrace  with  thick  mantle  of 

loess 

Total  Sites 

-  60,  30.3% 

Indeterminate 

33 

General  Archaic 

13 

General  Woodland 

6 

Early  Woodland 

7 

Middle  Woodland 

8 

Components  - 

29.1% 

Late  Woodland 

17 

Historic 

5 

89 

Terrace,  lacking  mantle  of  loess. 

savannah  and  prairie  soils 

Total  Sites 

-  14,  7.0% 

Indeterminate 

11 

Early  Woodland 

1 

Middle  Woodland 

3 

Late  Woodland 

2 

Components  - 

6.2% 

Historic 

2 

19 

Iowan  surface,  forest  soils 

in 

thick  aeolian  sediment 

Total  Sites 

-  6,  3.0% 

Indeterminate 

4 

Late  Woodland 

2 

6 

Components  - 

2.0% 

Altered  Land 

Total  Sites 

-  2,  0.1% 

Indeterminate 

1 

General  Archaic 

1 

2 

Components  - 

0.6% 

(Total  Components 


306 


Total  Sites 


198  ) 
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The  above  procedure  is  not  necessarily  recommended  for 
Coral vi lie .  It  is  presented  as  perhaps  the  most  viable 
research  which  would  yield  results  and  aid  in  interpretation 
of  the  body  of  known  sites  in  the  Coralville  project  area. 
Such  an  endeaver,  however,  is  given  a  very  low  priority. 

We  do  strongly  recommend  a  joint  geomorphological/ 
archaeological  examination  of  landforms  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  project  area  and  appropriate  landforms  east  of 
the  1-380  Bridge  not  destroyed  by  erosion.  The  primary 
goals  of  such  a  project  are  to:  1)  develop  an  accurate 
description  of  landform  evolution,  2)  identify  surfaces 
likely  to  have  been  stable  and  favorable  for  occupation  in 
the  past,  and  3)  examine  these  surfaces  for  archaeological 
sites . 

This  type  of  investigation  will  not  yield  the  quantity 
of  sites  located  by  surveying  the  eroded  landscapes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sites  located  using  this  approach  will  be  found  in 
undisturbed  contexts  and  have  the  potential  to  yield  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  information  than  the  eroded  sites. 


SURFICIAL  GEOLOGY  OF  CORALVILLE  LAKE; 


Introduction;  This  narrative  provides  supplemental 
data  not  presented  by  Emerson  e  t  a  1  (  19  84  ).  In  order 

for  evaluation  an  overview  of  the  geology  and  paleocli- 
matology  is  presented.  Subsequent  to  presentation  of  the 
overview,  various  site  contexts  are  evaluated.  In  addition, 
s  i  t  e  -  spec  i  f i c  studies  are  presented.  Finally,  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  further  derailed  studies  are  reviewed. 

Quaternary  History: 

Underlying  bedrock  units: 

Beneath  the  deposits  associated  with  Pleistocene  glacia¬ 
tion  lie  carbonate  bedrock  of  primarily  Devonian  age.  The 
oldest  rock  units  are  observed  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Johnson  county  and  are  Silurian  age,  while  progressively 
younger  units  are  exposed  along  a  transect  from  northeast  to 
southwest  across  the  county. 

In  the  Coralville  reservoir  area  the  underlying  bedrock 
is  primarily  of  the  Devonian  System.  The  Middle  Devonian 
units  belong  to  the  Wapsipinicon  Formation  of  crystalline 
limestone,  dolomite,  sandy  shale,  argillaceous  limestone  and 
crystalline  dolomitic  limestone  (Hershey,  1969).  The  young¬ 
er  units  of  the  Cedar  Valley  Limestone  group  are  seen  in 
many  of  the  bedrock  exposures  in  the  Coralville  Lake  area. 
These  units  are  composed  of  crystalline  and  clastic  lime¬ 
stone,  dolomitic  limestone  with  coral,  and  fossiliferous 
limestone . 

The  Upper  Devonian  series  including  the  Lime  Creek  and 
Shell  Rock  Formations  consisting  of  fossiliferous  limestone, 
fossiliferous  gray  shale,  and  massive  limestone  and  dolo¬ 
mite,  can  also  be  observed  in  portions  of  the  Lake  MacBride 
and  Coralville  reservoir  areas.  Further  away  from  the 
reservoir  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  Upper 
Devonian  shales,  dolomites,  and  siltstones  of  the  Yellow 
Spring  Group  are  exposed. 

The  Pleistocene: 

Considerable  debate  ensued  regarding  the  glacial 
history  of  the  early  Pleistocene  in  east  central  Iowa. 
Classically,  two  major  glacial  stages  were  considered  since 
only  two  tills  were  recognized.  These  older  tills  represent¬ 
ed  deposits  from  glacial  advances  during  the  Nebraskan,  and 
Kansan  stages  (Leighton,  1916,  Alden  and  Leighton,  1917, 
Cable,  1921).  However,  more  recent  study  indicates  that 
multiple  tills  exist  and  represent  a  number  of  glacial 
advances  during  the  early  Pleistocene. 

Most  of  the  older  studies  recognized  a  post  Illinoian 
deposit  which  was  primarily  composed  of  a  gravel  lag  or 
pebble  band.  This  band  was  considered  to  be  the  Iowan  drift 


which  was  overlying  much  older  Kansan  till  (Alden  and 
Leighton,  1915).  The  presence  of  the  Iowan  drift  remained 
unquestioned  for  several  decades,  but  by  the  1950's  doubts 
were  being  raised  about  its  existence. 

Studies  conducted  on  pahas  in  the  east  central  Iowa 
refuted  the  earlier  claims  of  an  Iowan  drift.  A  paha  is  an 
erosion  remnant  of  an  older  land  surface  standing  above  the 
Iowan  erosion  surface  at  interstream  divides  (Ruhe,  1969). 
These  topographically  higher  landforms  are  linear  and 
generally  are  aligned  in  a  northwest  to  southeast  orienta¬ 
tion.  In  the  Coralvi  lie  area,  a  paha  ridge  is  identified 
just  to  the  east  of  Solon  (Prior,  1976). 

Transects  across  several  pahas  and  onto  the  lower  Iowan 
surface  suggest  that  the  pebble  band  is  not  a  thin  veneer  of 
till.  A  number  of  investigators  have  demonstrated  that  the 
formerly  called  Iowan  drift  is  actually  an  erosion  surface 
(Ruhe  et  al . ,  1965,  Ruhe  et  al . ,  1968,  Vreeken,  1975, 
Hallberg  et  al.,  1978,  Hallberg,  1980).  These  more  recent 
studies  have  provided  convincing  evidence  precluding  the 
existence  of  Iowan  drift.  The  stratigraphic  units 
occurring  in  the  pahas  show  multiple  tills  separated  by 
paleosols  and  undifferentiated  alluvial  deposits.  The  pahas 
contain  the  most  complete  Pleistocene  record  in  northeastern 
Iowa  but  do  not  contain  the  pebble  band  formerly  believed  to 
be  Iowan  drift.  The  pahas  correlate  stratigraphically  with 
the  pre-Illinoian  (formerly  Kansan)  surface  seen  in  southern 
Iowa  by  showing  resemblance  to  those  units  observed  further 
to  the  south. 

A  typical  stratigraphic  column  through  the  top  of  a 
paha  would  show  a  surface  soil  developed  in  thick  Wisconsin- 
an  eolian  silt  and  sand.  Beneath  the  loess  would  be  a  basal 
paleosol  of  Late  Sangamon  or  Yarmouth-Sangamon  age.  Below 
the  paleosol  would  be  till  and  alluvial  deposits  considered 
pre-Illinoian  (formerly  Kansan  and  Nebraskan)  in  age. 

These  pre-Illinoian  deposits  have  been  recently  evalua¬ 
ted  by  Hallberg  (  1  980),  and  consist  of  multiple  units  of 
till,  stratified  alluvial  sediments,  and  organic  enriched 
horizons.  The  youngest  of  the  pre-Illinoian  (formerly 
Kansan)  tills  belong  to  the  Wolf  Creek  Formation  and  consist 
of  the  youngest  Hickory  Hills,  the  Aurora,  and  the  oldest 
Winthrop  members.  The  oldest  of  the  pre-Illinoian 
(formerly  Nebraskan)  deposits  belong  to  the  Alburnett  Forma¬ 
tion.  These  deposits  lie  below  the  Wolf  Creek  Formation  and 
consist  of  undifferentiated  tills,  paleosols,  and  alluvial 
sediments  (Figures  5-6). 

Two  well  developed  paleosols  are  recognized  in  the  pre- 
Illinoian  depo^ L :  .  The  Dysart  paleosol  is  developed  in  the 
Aurora  till  subjacent  to  the  Hickory  Hills  member.  The 
Westburg  paleosol  is  developed  in  the  uppermost  till  of  the 
Alburnett  Formation.  Other  weakly  developed  undifferenti¬ 
ated  paleosols  are  observed  in  both  the  Wolf  Creek  and 
Alburnett  Formations. 

During  the  Wisconsinan  the  Iowan  erosion  surface  was 
being  developed  in  northeastern  Iowa.  This  surface  was 
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being  cut  while  loess  was  being  deposited  in  the  region. 
Unlike  the  more  complete  stratigraphic  record  observed  in 
the  paha  inliers,  the  Iowan  surface  which  is  capped  by 
Wisconsinan  loess  truncates  older  paleosols  and  till.  This 
is  observed  near  Geneseo  Iowa,  where  the  Iowan  surface 
abutting  Hayward's  paha  truncates  the  Yarmouth-Sangamon 
paleosol,  the  subjacent  till,  the  Aftonian  paleosol  and  the 
Nebraskan  till  (Ruhe  et  al.,  1968). 

The  Iowan  surface  presumably  formed  from  episodes  of 
fluvial  erosion  and  concomitant  eolian  deposition  which 
began  during  the  Farmdalian  about  30,000  B.P.  and  extended 
through  the  Woodfordian.  However  after  the  last  increment 
of  loessal  deposition  occurred  about  14,000  B.P.,  components 
of  the  Iowan  surface  continued  well  into  the  Holocene  (Ruhe 
et  al . ,  1968  )  . 

The  Holocene: 

Climatic  history: 

Atmospheric  circulation  patterns  were  greatly  affected 
by  the  wasting  of  Laurentide  ice  to  the  north  of  east  cen¬ 
tral  Iowa.  The  early  Holocene  brought  about  the  persistence 
of  an  upper  atmospheric  circulation  pattern  dominated  by  a 
cool  relatively  dry  northwesterly  flow  out  of  Canada  (Knox, 
1983).  Maritime  tropical  air  masses  derived  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were  effectively  blocked  by  the  persistent  north¬ 
westerly  component. 

As  the  Laurentide  ice  mass  wasted  further  to  the  north, 
a  more  westerly  upper  atmospheric  component  penetrated  into 
the  upper  midwest.  This  intrusion  of  Pacific  derived  air 
continued  to  block  the  maritime  tropical  air  to  the  south. 
Hence,  the  middle  Holocene  was  characterized  by  warmer  dryer 
conditions,  which  effectively  lowered  local  water  tables  and 
destabilized  vegetation.  From  9500  to  4700  B.P.  in  east 
central  Minnesota  there  was  an  increase  in  the  duration  of 
Pacific  air  producing  a  2  inch  decrease  in  precipitation 
during  the  maximum  penetration  of  westerly  air  about  7200 
B.P.  (Webb  and  Bryson,  1972). 

Holocene  climatic  changes  occurring  in  the  upper  mid¬ 
west  have  produced  a  migration  and  succession  of  several 
plant  species  (Webb,  Cushing,  and  Wright,  1983,  Wright 
19  76).  The  early  Holocene  advance  and  later  retreat  of 
ecotones  suggest  changes  in  the  dominant  upper  atmospheric 
circulation  regimes.  The  zonal  upper  atmospheric  circula¬ 
tion  pattern  increased  the  frequency  of  warm  dry  Pacific 
derived  air  masses,  causing  the  prai r ie/forest  ecotone  to 
advanced  eastward  across  Iowa  prior  to  8000  B.P.  The 
waning  of  Laurentide  ice  continued  during  the  middle  Holo¬ 
cene  and  by  6500  B.P.  the  ice  had  retreated  to  the  Quebec/- 
Labrador  plateau.  In  response  to  the  deteriorating  ice 
mass,  the  dominant  westerly  atmospheric  component  became 
less  persistent  in  the  upper  midwest.  As  a  result  the 
influx  of  maritime  tropical  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
polar  air  from  Canada  began  to  increase  in  frequency. 


The  shift  in  dominant  upper  air  patterns  occurred 
rapidly  between  6000  and  5000  B.P.,  changing  the  frequency 
of  air  mass  dominance  toward  a  more  persistent  meridional 
upper  atmospheric  circulation.  Meridional  circulation 
patterns  provide  the  mechanism  necessary  for  the  mixing  of 
unlike  tropical  and  polar  air  which  results  in  an  increase 
in  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  precipitation  events 
( Knox  ,  1975  )  . 

The  late  Holocene  climate  including  contemporary 
twentieth  century  climate,  is  characterized  by  persistent 
episodes  of  either  meridional  of  zonal  circulation.  The 
orientation  of  the  upper  air  jet  stream  over  the  uppe r 
midwest  d«  termines  whether  the  prevailing  climate  will  be 
relatively  cool/moist,  cool/dry,  warm/moist,  or  warm/dry 
(Knox,  1979).  Persistence  of  any  one  of  these  climatic 
scenarios  can  change  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  geomor- 
phic  processes  controlling  landscape  evolution. 

Geomorphic  episodes: 

Geomorphic  responses  found  in  alluvial  chronologies  are 
strongly  affected  by  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  Holocene 
climatic  changes.  Alluvial  chronologies  imply  that  a  shift 
to  drier  conditions  promote  hillslope  erosion,  while  a  shift 
to  wetter  conditions  institutes  hillslope  stability  and 
valley  incision  (Knox,  1984).  Whether  the  geomorphic 
response  is  aggradation  or  degradation  apparently  depends 
upon  the  direction  of  climatic  shift  relative  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  climate,  and  on  the  relative  location  of  stream  reach 
within  the  drainage  net  hierarchy  (Knox,  1972).  Spatially 
this  suggests  that  in  a  relatively  large  watershed  perhaps  a 
6th  order  basin  (Strahler  ordering  method),  a  shift  in  cli¬ 
mate  may  produce  different  geomorphic  responses  in  the  head¬ 
water  as  opposed  to  the  middle  and  lower  reaches. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  episodic  be¬ 
havior  in  landscape  evolution  is  the  lag  time  produced  when 
vegetation  is  out  of  balance  with  a  new  climatic  regime.  A 
shift  in  dominant  upper  air  patterns  which  occurred  rapidly 
between  6000  and  5000  B.P.,  produced  a  condition  where  the 
established  vegetation  was  not  adjusted  to  the  new  more 
moist  climatic  regime.  The  lag  time  involving  at  least  100 
years  in  the  adjustment  of  vegetation  (Wendland  and  Bryson, 
1  9  7  4),  produced  a  biogeomorphic  response  which  initiated 
lateral  reworking  of  alluvial  floodplains  particularly  in 
southwestern  Wisconsin  (Knox,  1972,  1976). 

Although  external  (extrinsic)  climatic  factors  often 
produce  episodes  of  hillslope  and/or  valley  instability, 
intrinsic  factors  that  periodically  exceed  thresholds  of 
slope  stability  will  also  initiate  episodic  geomorphic 
behavior.  Trenching  of  alluvial  fans  are  common,  and  as  a 
fan  develops  it  steepens  finally  exceeding  a  threshold  slope 
where  incision  begins  to  occur  (Schumm,  1973  ).  Likewise, 
sediment  storage  in  a  valley  occurs  through  time  aggrading 
the  valley  slope  until  oversteepening  produces  degradation. 
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These  are  types  of  intrinsic  geomorphic  thresholds  which 
produce  landform  change  through  time  to  a  condition  of 
incipient  instability  without  a  change  of  external  ( ie . 
climatic)  influences  (Schumm,  1973,  1977:8). 

During  the  early  Holocene  valley  alluviation  including 
alluvial  fan  development  appears  to  have  been  proceeding 
(Knox,  1972  ,  1976  )  in  many  parts  of  the  midwest.  Evidence 
from  Sumner  Bog,  Bremer  county  (VanZant,  and  Hallberg, 
1976),  suggests  that  organic  enriched  valley  fill  deposits 
were  accumulating  on  a  sandy  Woodfordian  terrace  during  the 
early  Holocene.  However,  increased  aridity  associated  with 
the  middle  Holocene  likely  changed  both  vegetation  type  and 
density  promoting  surficial  instability.  Radiocarbon  dates 
recovered  from  the  bog  indicate  that  the  period  of  maximum 
dryness  occurred  between  7,200  and  6,200  B.P.  This  resulted 
in  the  lowering  of  local  water  tables  which  oxidized  organic 
material  and  produced  incision.  The  evidence  for  an  episode 
of  erosion  was  illustrated  by  an  unconf ormable  surface  which 
was  later  buried  by  peaty  sediments  beginning  around  6,100 
B.P. 

Between  6  ,  000  and  4  ,  500  B.P.  valley  floor  sediments 
were  being  eroded  and  reworked  through  rapid  lateral  channel 
migration  in  western  Wisconsin.  This  fluvial  activity 
decreased  from  4  ,  500  to  3,000  B.P.  but  again  intensified 
after  3,000  B.P.  (Knox,  1984).  By  1,800  B.P.  alluvial 
valleys  in  western  Wisconsin  again  stabilized  in  favor  of 
modest  vertical  accretion  (Figure  7). 

In  Tama  county  Iowa,  the  Thoms  basin  first  reveals  a 
history  of  valley  entrenchment  in  the  form  of  gullies  during 
the  early  to  mid  Holocene.  By  about  6200  B.P.  slope  wash 
deposits  began  to  fill  the  valley  bottom  gullies  (Vreeken, 
1975).  Valley  alluviation  proceeded  throughout  the  remaind¬ 
er  of  the  Holocene  in  the  Thoms  basin  until  recently  when 
agricultural  land  use  has  promoted  an  episode  of  destabiliza¬ 
tion. 

Coralville  Site  Characteristics: 

The  Coralville  area  lies  within  the  Iowan  erosion  sur¬ 
face  (Figure  8),  and  the  pre-Illinoian  drift  region  (Ruhe 
and  Prior,  1970,  Prior,  1976).  Both  surfaces  are  capped  by 
Wisconsinan  loess.  Older  pre-Holocene  alluvial  terrace 
surfaces  that  date  prior  the  14,000  B.P.  are  also  capped  by 
loess.  Younger  alluvial  surfaces  of  Holocene  age  are  found 
closer  to  the  Iowa  river  course. 

To  the  east  and  south  of  interstate  380,  the  Iowa  river 
valley  is  confined  to  a  bedrock  gorge  of  presumably  post- 
Kansan  age  (Leighton,  1916,  Salisbury  et  al.,  1968).  Up¬ 
stream  and  to  the  west  of  the  interstate  the  valley  widens 
and  passes  through  a  region  of  unconsolidated  pre-Illinoian 
drift  (Salisbury  et  al.,  1968).  Within  the  relatively  wide 
valley,  Wisconsinan  age  eolian  dunes  can  be  observed 
( Finney  ,  1984  )  . 
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Figure  7  .  Holocene  variation  in  the  magnitude 

of  the  mean  annual  {1. 58-year)  floods  in  western 
Wisconsin  expressed  as  a  percentage  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  modern  mean  annual  floods. 

(From  Knox,  1984) 


The  climate  of  the  Coralville  area  would  be  considered 
humid  continental  with  cold  winters  dominated  by  continental 
polar  air  masses  and  warm  summers  dominated  by  maritime 
polar  (Pacific)  and  maritime  tropical  air  masses.  The  sum¬ 
mer  average  temperature  is  73  degrees  F.  and  the  average 
winter  temperature  is  24  degrees  F.  Total  annual  rainfall 
is  about  34  inches  with  70  percent  of  the  precipitation 
occurring  between  the  months  of  April  and  September 
(Schermerhorn ,  1983). 

Most  of  the  soils  in  the  Coralville  area  are  developed 
in  loess  with  dark  organic  rich  surface  horizons  and  sub¬ 
surface  argillic  horizons.  Many  of  the  soils  would  be  class¬ 
ified  as  Udolls  and  Udalfs,  particularly  in  the  upland 
areas.  However,  in  areas  closer  to  the  Iowa  river  course 
soils  have  formed  in  coarser  textured  alluvial  and  eolian 
sediments  and  have  rather  poorly  developed  subsurface  hori¬ 
zons.  Many  of  these  soils  trend  toward  Fluvent  and  Psamment 
suborder  classification. 

Previous  investigation: 

A  study  of  the  Coralville  Reservoir  area  by  Emerson 
(1983),  examined  several  geomorphic  surfaces  contained  with¬ 
in  the  reservoir  area.  From  a  number  of  boreholes  and  soil 
survey  studies,  delineation  of  a  number  of  "physical  environ¬ 
ments"  were  mapped  surrounding  the  Coralville  reservoir 
(Emerson,  1983:  17).  These  mapped  units  were  particularly 
concerned  with  surfaces  located  above  the  main  Iowa  river 
valley  therefore  excluding  the  modern  floodplain,  low  Holo¬ 
cene  terraces,  alluvial  fans  and  colluvial  footslopes 
abutting  the  main  valley.  Lower  Holocene  terrace  and  modern 
floodplain  surfaces  adjacent  to  the  Iowa  river  course  are 
often  impounded  throughout  much  of  the  year,  and  were  simply 
mapped  as  floodplain  in  this  former  study. 

The  Floodplain: 

Considerable  discussion  and  often  confusion  surrounds 
the  concept  of  the  "floodplain".  This  is  primarily  due  to 
the  differences  in  definition  used  by  investigators  of 
different  disciplines  or  concerns.  Engineers  and  land  use 
planners  usually  refer  to  any  area  that  is  subject  to  flood¬ 
ing  (Dunne  and  Leopold,  1978:  428)  as  the  floodplain.  This 
would  include  areas  adjacent  the  river  course  that  would  be 
flooded  only  during  rare  hydrologic  events.  For  example,  a 
50  year  (2%  recurrence  probability  per  year)  flood  event 
would  be  considered  as  part  of  the  floodplain  to  the  land 
use  planner. 

In  constrast,  the  floodplain  to  the  geomorphologist 
consists  of  that  area  adjacent  the  river  course  which  is 
inundated  frequently  in  response  to  the  present  hydrologic 
regime.  The  floodplain  in  this  sense  is  actively  being 
reworked  and  constitutes  that  area  which  is  presently  under 
construction.  The  floodplain  under  construction  is  flooded 
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frequently  and  at  a  relatively  consistent  recurrence  inter¬ 
val  of  1.5  years  in  the  annual  duration  flood  series  (Dunne 
and  Leopold,  1978:  607)  and  1.0  years  in  the  partial  dura¬ 
tion  flood  series.  In  the  field  the  floodplain  under  con¬ 
struction  is  marked  by  the  top  of  the  fining-upward  lateral 
accretion  point  bar  deposit  (Knox,  1984).  Consequently,  the 
floodplain  to  the  geomorphologist  constitutes  a  much  smaller 
area  and  does  not  include  slightly  higher  alluvial  surfaces 
abutting  the  modern  floodplain  surface. 

Alluvial  valleys  often  contain  multiple  relict  surfaces 
that  relate  to  past  hydrologic  regimes,  and  in  many  cases 
these  surfaces  show  only  small  topographic  changes  that  are 
perceptible  only  through  field  observations.  These  more 
subdued  terrace  surfaces  should  be  of  particular  concern  to 
the  archaeologist  since  they  may  contain  preserved  buried 
surfaces  of  considerable  cultural  significance. 


Preliminary  Site  Investigations: 


13  JH  500  (Swisher  107): 


This  site  which  is  located  adjacent  Hawkeye  Wildlife 
Refuge  shows  evidence  for  considerable  surficial  reworking 
(Figure  9).  The  cultural  material  observed  either  at  or 
near  the  surface  constitute  a  lag  deposit  which  has  accumula¬ 
ted  due  to  severe  surface  erosion.  Little  evidence  remains 
of  an  organic  enriched  A  horizon  which  has  been  oxidized  and 
eroded  through  intensive  agricultural  land  use.  The  well 
sorted  sands  and  their  concomitant  rapid  infiltration 
capacities  constitute  the  parent  material  seen  at  the 
Swisher  site.  The  rapid  infiltration  promotes  drought  con¬ 
ditions  and  inhibits  surface  vegetation.  As  a  result  the 
surface  is  highly  unstable  and  is  subject  to  frequent 
episodes  of  reworking. 

Since  this  site  is  inundated  during  the  spring,  the 
surface  is  subject  to  alluvial  cut  and  fill  episodes.  How¬ 
ever  after  the  annual  high  magnitude  spring  flows  are 
attenuated,  the  surface  is  subjected  to  eolian  reworking. 
Evidence  that  both  eolian  and  fluvial  processes  are  current¬ 
ly  active  at  the  site  was  seen  in  the  form  of  surface  flood 
debris,  and  in  the  form  of  small  scale  dunes  parallel  to  the 
winter  wheat  rows  in  the  adjacent  field. 

Unit  2  provided  the  most  complete  profile  observed  at 
13  JH  500.  There  was  a  generally  coarsening  in  texture  from 
the  surface  to  the  base  of  the  excavated  unit.  A  silt  probe 
core  extended  the  profile  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
unit  (120cm.)  to  415cm.  Clay  enrichment  in  the  form  of 
lamellae  began  about  65cm.  below  the  surface  and  continued 
to  235cm.  As  the  clay  fraction  decreased,  overall  texture 
began  to  increase.  Granules  and  pebbles  were  observed 
beginning  at  385cm.  and  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the 
profile  at  415cm.  The  entire  profile  was  leached  of 
carbonates . 


Particularly  character istic  of  coarse  textured  soils  is 
a  banded  B  horizon.  Due  to  a  lack  of  fine  grained 
material,  subsurface  illuvial  horizons  will  develop  lamellae 
varying  in  thickness  from  less  than  1mm.  to  several  centi¬ 
meters.  Subsurface  lamellae  observed  at  a  Mississippi  river 
terrace  (Overstreet,  1984b)  found  late  Archaic  material 
st  r  at  ig  raph  ica  1  ly  above  these  textural  lamellae.  The  time 
necessary  to  develop  subsurface  lamellae  vaia.es,  however 
Berg  (1984)  showed  that  these  bands  required  a  few  thousand 
years  to  develop  in  sand  dunes  along  Lake  Michigan.  The 
origin  of  these  bands  may  not  be  entirely  pedogenic. 
Dijkerman  et  al.  (1967),  suggests  that  these  bands  may 
result  from  both  alluvial  and  pedogenic  processes.  If  an 
alluvial  sequence  of  coarse  grained  deposits  are  interrupted 
by  an  episode  of  fine  grained  deposition  the  fine  grained 
deposit  may  act  to  impede  subsequent  downward  clay  migration 
and  promote  illuviation. 

From  the  observations  made  at  Unit  2,  this  site  is  like¬ 
ly  developed  in  leached  reworked  outwash  sediments  that  have 
been  mobilized  during  the  Holocene.  Lateral  migration  and 
subsequent  downcutting  of  the  Iowa  river  has  produced  a 
terrace  composed  of  lateral  accretion  point  bar  deposits 
characterized  by  a  fining  upward  sequence  grading  from 
pebbly  sand  at  the  base,  to  medium  sand,  and  finally  to 
silty  sand  at  the  top.  Due  to  the  highly  mobile  nature  of 
the  surficial  sediments,  erosion  has  concentrated  cultural 
material  at  or  near  the  surface  as  a  lag  component. 

13  JH  482: 

13  JH  482  is  a  site  located  on  a  spur  which  dips  to  the 
southeast  toward  the  Iowa  river  from  the  main  northeast- 
southwest  trending  ridge  (Figure  10).  This  site  is 
positioned  on  the  Southern  Iowa  drift  plain  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Wisconsinan  loess  overlying  pre-Illinoian  till  and 
carbonate  bedrock. 

This  site  has  experienced  severe  erosion  particularly 
where  seasonal  high  water  has  stripped  a  large  portion  of 
the  solum.  This  condition  is  observed  at  Unit  1  which  is 
within  close  proximity  to  the  impoundment  margin.  The  north 
profile  of  Unit  1  shows  a  small  scarp  indicating  where  the 
latest  seasonal  high  water  level  scoured  the  surface  Al 
horizon.  The  east  profile  of  the  same  unit  shows  no  surface 
Al  horizon. 

Topographically  higher  than  Unit  1,  Unit  2  illustrates 
considerably  less  erosion  by  comparison.  But  both  units 
are  developed  in  silt  derived  from  loess  which  has  been 
thoroughly  leached  of  carbonates.  These  Units  reflect  the 
characteristic  subsurface  Bt  horizon  of  the  Fayette  silt 
loam.  Because  of  the  apparent  surface  erosion  at  this  site, 
cultural  material  has  concentrated  as  a  lag  close  or  near 
the  surface. 
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13  JH  482-  UNIT  I 
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Figure  10:  Stratigraphy  at  13  JH  482 
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13  JH  492: 

This  site  is  located  on  a  spur  that  dips  northwest 
toward  the  Iowa  river  and  extends  from  the  northeast-south- 
west  trending  main  ridge  (Figure  11).  Within  3  meters  from 
Unit  2  is  an  abrupt  escarpment  which  descends  approximately 
15  meters  to  the  Iowa  river  impoundment.  The  carbonate  bed¬ 
rock  is  overlain  by  pr e - I 1 1 i no i an  till  and  Wisconsinan 
loess.  This  site  like  several  others  has  suffered  from 
accelerated  surface  erosion.  Evidence  from  Units  1,  2,  and 
3  indicate  that  high  reservoir  levels  have  severely  stripped 
the  surface  and  subsurface  horizons.  Unit  2  represents  the 
most  severely  eroded  unit  at  the  site.  Nearly  2  meters  of 
silt  have  been  stripped  from  the  surface  with  the  entire 
solum  absent  from  the  profile. 

P r e -  1 1 1  i  no  i a n  till  is  observed  within  25cm.  of  the  surface, 
with  limestone  bedrock  exposed  by  50cm.  Unit  1  shows  a 
similar  profile,  however  this  profile  has  experienced  less 
erosion  compared  to  Unit  2. 

The  least  eroded  profile  seen  at  the  site  is  observed 
in  Unit  4,  several  meters  upslope  from  the  escarpment.  The 
solum  is  developed  in  silt  and  shows  the  characteristic 
subsurface  argillic  horizon  found  in  the  Fayette  silt  loam 
series.  The  silt  probe  extended  the  profile  of  Unit  2  from 
40cm.  down  to  a  depth  of  325cm.  The  entire  profile  shows 
about  2  meters  of  leached  loess  underlain  by  leached,  highly 
oxidized  (7.5YR  5/8)  sandy  clay  loam  till.  Like  many  of  the 
other  severely  eroded  sites,  cultural  material  found  at  this 
site  forms  a  lag  deposit  either  at  or  very  close  to  the 
surface . 

13  JH  202:  Woodpecker  Cave 

This  site  is  located  in  a  tributary  valley  which  drains 
westward  into  the  reservoir  (Figure  12).  The  site  has  been 
buried  by  recent  historical  alluvium,  however  the  depths  of 
these  historical  deposits  are  not  uniform  across  the  valley. 
Historical  flood  deposits  are  commonly  found  in  alluvial 
valleys.  Several  studies  such  as  Knox  (1977),  Magilligan 
(1983),  and  Overstreet  (1985:  264),  have  documented  the 

existence  of  these  historical  alluvial  units  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  valley.  These  units  are  often  heterogeneous  and 
are  characterized  by  flood  lamina  that  indicate  individual 
flood  events.  However,  when  only  one  sediment  type  is 
available  and  subsequently  mobilized  for  transport,  the  unit 
will  appear  homogeneous  and  massive.  Perhaps  the  most 
diagnostic  characteristic  of  the  unit  is  the  lack  of 
pedogenic  development,  particularly  in  comparison  to  the 
subjacent  presettlement  surface  horizon. 

The  profile  observed  at  Unit  3  is  mantled  by  66cm.  of 
post  settlement  overbank  vertical  accretion  deposits.  This 
deposit  shows  some  individual  flood  laminae  that  vary  in 
thickness  with  the  coarser  alluvial  laminae  seen  closer  to 
the  base  of  the  historical  deposit. 


EAST  PROFILE 
13  JH  202  -  UNIT  3 


igure  12: 


stratigraphy  at  13  JH  202 


The  presettlement  soil  which  is  subjacent  to  the  recent 
alluvial  deposit,  is  developed  in  Holocene  mixed  lateral  and 
vertical  accretion  silts,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  solum  is 
developed  in  silt  and  has  been  leached  of  carbonate 
material.  A  silt  probe  core  was  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
excavated  unit  extending  the  profile  to  a  depth  of  132cm.  A 
leached  mottled  and  gleyed  weak  argillic  horizon  was 
observed  between  105cm.  and  125cm.  But  below  125cm., 
texture  coarsened  and  refusal  from  highly  calcareous  point 
bar  sand  and  gravel  occurred  at  132cm.  The  profile  closely 
resembles  the  Arenzville  series. 

Further  away  from  the  main  stream  channel  and  topo¬ 
graphically  lower  is  excavation  Unit  2  (Figure  12).  Histori¬ 
cal  alluvium  overlies  a  scoured  presettlement  A1  horizon. 
This  lower  surface  seen  in  the  valley  appears  to  be  an  over¬ 
flow  channel  during  periods  of  high  magnitude  discharge. 
Initial  settlement  of  this  area  must  have  provided  a 
sufficient  increase  in  surface  runoff  in  order  to  produce 
higher  stream  flow  volume  and  velocity  necessary  to  scour 
the  presettlement  Al  horizon.  Subsequent  alluviation  has 
since  then  buried  the  former  surface. 

A  silt  probe  core  extended  the  profile  in  Unit  2  to 
64cm.  where  refusal  from  calcareous  gravel  was  encountered. 
The  solum  is  considerably  thinner  and  not  as  well  developed 
as  the  solum  seen  in  Unit  3.  No  argillic  horizon  was 
identified  in  Unit  2  which  suggests  that  this  presettlement 
soil  is  younger  than  the  buried  soil  observed  at  Unit  3. 

13  JH  479: 


This  site  is  located  in  the  valley  of  a  small  4th  order 
tributary  which  flows  east  to  the  Iowa  river  impoundment. 
The  site  lies  within  the  older  Southern  Iowa  Drift  Plain 
although  the  Iowan  erosion  surface  margin  is  within  1  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  site.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  watershed 
drains  a  portion  of  the  Iowan  surface.  One  of  the  excava¬ 
tion  units  is  positioned  on  a  footslope  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley,  while  the  other  units  are  located 
on  lower  alluvial  surfaces  adjacent  the  stream  course. 

Unit  3  is  positioned  on  the  footslope  which  is  develop¬ 
ed  in  silt  probably  mass  wasted  from  the  abutting  steep 
valley  side  slope.  Occasional  well  rounded  outwash  pebbles, 
with  some  erratics  were  found  in  the  solum.  The  pebbles  did 
not  constitute  a  lag  deposit  characteristic  of  an  erosional 
unconformity  or  alluvial  point  bar  sequence.  But  instead 
they  were  randomly  distributed  in  the  silt  matrix  therefore 
supporting  the  mass  wasting  concept . 

Although  mapped  as  the  Nod a wa y - A r e n z v i 1 1 e  soil 
association,  this  unit  more  closely  resembles  the  Fayette 
series  because  of  the  presence  of  a  relatively  well 
developed  subsurface  Bt  horizon  in  addition  to  the  relative 
lack  of  historical  overburden.  Only  a  few  centimeters  of 
historical  slope  wash  cap  the  surface  (Figure  13). 


A  silt  probe  core  was  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
excavation  Unit  3  and  continued  to  a  depth  of  190cm  where 
refusal  from  sand  and  gravel  occurred.  The  Bt  horizon  which 
begins  about  30cm.  continues  to  approximately  150cm.,  then 
texture  begins  to  coarsen  toward  the  base  of  the  profile. 
The  entire  profile  is  leached  of  carbonates  with  the 
exception  of  the  basal  sand  and  gravel  which  is  highly 
calcareous  . 

Unit  2  (Figure  13)  is  located  on  a  low  alluvial  terrace 
close  to  the  modern  floodplain  and  stream  course.  The 
terrace  is  composed  of  mixed  lateral  and  vertical  accretion 
deposits,  with  a  thin  veneer  of  post  settlement  alluvium 
capping  the  surface.  This  terrace  has  apparently  been 
stable  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Evidence 
supporting  this  idea  was  soon  in  the  subsurface  B  horizon 
which  showed  argillans  coating  the  ped  faces.  Clay  skin 
development  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Parsons  et  al.  (1962)  in  northeast 
Iowa.  In  his  study,  cLay  films  were  absent  from  the  the 
youngest  1000  year  old  effigy  mound  profiles,  while  the 
oldest  25  00  year  old  mound  profiles  showed  prominent  clay 
film  development  along  ped  faces. 

A  silt  probe  core  continued  the  profile  from  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation  unit  to  a  depth  of  200cm.  Texture  began 
to  coarsen  by  115cm.  and  by  200cm.  refusal  was  encountered 
from  sand  and  gravel.  The  entire  profile  of  Unit  2  was 
leached  of  carbonate  material. 

Discussion: 

The  Coralville  reservoir  area  can  be  divided  into  2 
physiographic  regions;  the  Hawkeye  Wildlife  area  located  in 
the  Iowan  physiographic  region  and  the  pre-ill inoian  drift 
region  which  contains  the  Iowa  river  gorge.  Historical  land 
use  modifications  beginning  with  the  arrival  of  European 
sett-  lers  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteeth  century,  has 
produced  significant  landscape  modifications  in  both 
physiographic  provinces.  The  impoundment  of  the  Iowa  river 
has  further  complicated  the  multiple  effects  of  modern  land 
use . 

The  Hawkeye  Wildlife  area  which  constitutes  a  broad 
valley  incorporates  multiple  alluvial  surfaces.  Evidence 
illustrating  this  is  seen  in  2  additional  cores  taken  near 
13  .Jll  500  (Figures  14-15).  Swisher  107  Core  No.  1  was  taken 
on  a  lower  Holocene  terrace  about  200  meters  west  of  13  JH 
50  0.  The  profile  shows  relatively  little  post  settlement 
alluvium  capping  the  surface  and  a  presettlement  soil 
developed  in  apparent  channel  fill  deposits.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  evaluate  the  stratigraphic  significance  and 
areal  extent  of  an  alluvial  chronology  from  a  single  silt 
probe  core,  this  core  suggests  that  an  entirely  different 
sed  i  me n to  log iea 1  sequence  is  found  only  a  few  hundred  meters 
away  from  a  higher  terrace  experiencing  recent  dramatic 
fluvial  and  eolian  reworking. 
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SWISHER  107  - 
CORE  NO.  I 


o  ... m<ly  ..ill,  luYK  I  .  // I  organic  ,  111  i  chmen  l. ,  lion  I'.iJciiU'iili:; 

10  :lilt  lOYR  i  . // 1  organic  enrichment,  non  caltaruuus 

50  clayey  silt,  10YK  2/2 

^5  Silty  clay,  10YR  2/5,  mottled  and  qleyed 
95  *'l  ay,  highly  molt  led  and  <)leyed,  manganese  and  iron 

concretions,  tew  sand  grains  observed,  non  calcareous 

125  Silty  clay,  10YR  4/2,  mottled  and  gleyed,  mottles  (7.5YR  5/10) 
145  s  lit,  lOYR  Ij/1,  gloyed,  non  calcareous 

Med.  sand  with  minor  silt,  10YR  b/1 ,  non  calcareous 

180 


Swisher  107  -  Core  No.  1. 


SWISHER  107- CORE  N0.2 


o  Silty  sand,  10YR  2/1,  non  calcareous 
:"20  Silty  sand  7.  SYR  3/4 

•■“80  Silty  sand  /.SYR  4/4 

-  120  Fine  mod.  sand  with  minor  illuvial  clay,  10YR  5/4, 
some  clay  baiKlinc),  non  calcareous 


J-  200  Fine  tiled. 


sand  10YR  (>/4,clny  bands  are  qone 


280  Med.  line  sand,  10YR  7/3,  mottled  texture  varies  from 
line  sand  to  line  mod.  sand,  highly  calcareous 


505 


Swisher  107 


Core  No.  2. 


Swisher  core  No.  2  was  taken  about  400  meters  west  of 
the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  section  31  Jefferson 
township  where  the  east/west  township  road  meets  the  north 
bound  access  road  to  the  wildlife  area.  This  higher  terrace 
surface  shows  an  a  1  1  u  v i a  1  s e q  u e  n c e  that  mo  r  e  closely 
resembles  13  JH  5  00  ,  however  these  sediments  are  slightly 
finer  textured,  they  have  fewer  iron  oxide  coatings,  and 
become  calcareous  toward  the  base  as  opposed  to  those  at  13 
JH  -50  0 . 

Further  upstream  in  the  Wildlife  area  another  core  was 
taken  close  to  the  channel  margin  of  the  Towa  river.  The 
location  of  the  core  was  in  the  extreme  western  end  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  land  (  NW  1/4,  SW  1/4,  NE  1/4,  Sec.  31,  T 
81  N,  R  8  W  ).  Ama  n  a  37  Core  No.  I  (Figure  16)  s  hows 
historical  flood  laminae  to  a  depth  of  about  1.0  meter,  then 
an  abrupt  presettlement  contact  is  observed.  The  degree  of 
surface  so  i  L  development  indicates  that  this  surface  has 
been  stable  for  at  least  some  time  during  the  late  Holocene. 

The  previous  examples  demonstrate  that  a  complex 
alluvial  chronology  exists  in  the  Iowa  river  valley  west  of 
Interstate  380  in  the  Hawk aye  Wildlife  area.  What  was 
formerly  mapped  as  floodplain  (F),  and  terrace  (TAP) 
(Emerson,  1983)  does  not  adequately  define  the  multiple 
surfaces  observed  in  the  field  at  the  Wildlife  area.  The 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  relative  ages  and  areal 
extent  of  these  surfaces  would  prove  invaluable  as  a 
cultural  management  tool,  yet  to  date,  little  is  known  about 
their  distribution  across  the  Iowa  river  valley.  Likewise, 
the  possibilities  surrounding  buried  surfaces  in  alluvial 
fans  and  colluvial  footslopes  have  yet  to  be  adequately 
evaluated.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Iowa  river  valley  in 
the  Hawkeye  Wildlife  area  be  seriously  addressed  in  order  to 
develop  a  predictive  chronologic  alluvial  landform  model 
based  upon  rigorous  stratigraphic  studies  across  the  valley. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  model  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  For 
cultural  resourse  management  in  this  portion  ol  L  lie 
Coralville  reservoir. 

To  the  east  of  Interstate  380  the  low  river  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  pro- 1 1 1  i  no  i  an  gorge  and  cored  i  the 

other  physiographic  province  of  the  Coralville  reservoir. 
As  a  result  of  high  water  levels  associated  with  impound¬ 
ment,  the  former  floodplain,  and  perhaps  Holocene  retraces 
are  now  inundated.  In  addition,  severe  erosion  has  occurred 
in  response  to  maximum  pool  elevations.  The  effects  of  high 
pool  levels  has  stripped  the  surface  horizons  and  in  some 
cases  subsurface  horizons  while  concentrating  cultural 
material  on  the  surf  ace  as  a  lag  deposit.  This  condition 
was  particularly  evident  at  13  JH  482  ,  and  13  JH  492  where 
Pleistocene  sediments  were-  exhumed.  In  contrast,  site  13 
JH  4  7  9  escaped  bc3t.lt  post  reservoir  erosion  and  historical 
sedimentation  (Figure  17).  Walking  up  the  main  channel  to 
lower  ordered  stream  segments,  historical  alLuviuin  becomes 
more  pronounced.  In  the  2nd  order  reaches  of  this  4th  order 
basin,  historical  sedimentation  of  about  1.0  meters  can  be 


AMANA  37- CORE  NO. 


O  a  I  Li  '1  iki  l  i  n>  |  band:.  ul  i  It  t  organic  enriched  ;>  i  It,  clayey  t:il 
and  fine.'  sand.  Color  varies  from  10YR  2/2,  10YR  3/3,  to 
10YR  4/4  for  the  fine  sand 


,,,,,,,,  -  100  Clayey  silt,  lOYk  3/2,  mottled  and  gloyed,  weakly  calcareous 

' ''/////Z,  Iron  concretions 

///////> 

///////> 

/  /  Z///Z  Non  calcareous  at  14U  cm.,  angular  quartz  granule  observed 

///////> 

/////// ' 

■  - '7°  sin.  y  sand,  10YR  3/3,  mottled  and  qleyed,  non  calcareous 


F-'ujuro  16:  Amana  37  -  Core  No.  ]. 
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F  i'juru  ^7  .  Shows  position  of  2nd  order  watershed  within  the  geographic 
boundary  of  the  larger  4th  order  watershed.  The  larger 
watershed  drains  both  the  Iowan  and  p r e - 1 1 1  i  no i an  physio¬ 
graphic  provinces. 
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observed.  The  historical  slope  wash  debris  stored  in  the 
2nd  order  drainages  has  steepened  the  valley  gradient 
sufficiently  to  initiate  an  episode  of  entrenchment.  The 
fine  grained  sediment  being  actively  eroded  in  these 
drainages  appears  to  be  transported  out  of  the  basin  as 
suspended  load,  whereas  the  coarser  bedload  material  is 
being  mobilized  for  local  transport  remaining  higher  up  in 
the  drainage  network.  The  probability  of  a  rare  high 
magnitude  hydrologic  event  occurring  sometime  in  the  furture 
may  mobilize  this  bedload  material  stored  upstream  for 
transport  downstream  toward  the  mouth  of  this  4th  ordered 
bas i n  . 

This  example  illustrates  the  complex  relationship 
between  cut  and  fill  episodes  found  within  a  relatively 
small  drainage  network.  The  geomorphic  processes  occurring 
in  the  headwater  reaches  are  likely  to  differ  in  both 
magnitude  and  direction  when  compared  to  processes  acting 
downstream.  Important  questions  surrounding  watersheds  of 
this  nature  focus  upon  identifying  reaches  where  sediment 
storage  and  sediment  flushing  are  actively  occurring  as 
opposed  to  reaches  where  grade  has  been  maintain  for 
relatively  long  periods  of  time.  Watersheds  of  this  type 
located  in  the  Iowa  River  gorge  require  careful  geomorphic 
consideration  when  used  to  assist  a  comprehensive  cultural 
management  program  in  this  area  of  Coralville  Reservoir. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  identify  these  stable  reaches 
located  in  the  lower  ordered  basins  and  the  preserved 
surfaces  in  the  main  valley  upstream  from  Interstate  380,  a 
rigorous  and  comprehensive  geomorphic  study  should  be 
conducted.  The  study  should  include  detailed  alluvial 
chronologies  which  can  only  be  attained  through  intensive 
field  investigations. 

The  field  methodology  should  begin  with  a  program 
designed  to  obtain  as  much  indirect  morphologic  information 
about  the  reservoir  area  before  the  implementation  of  direct 
field  studies.  This  would  include  an  analysis  of  original 
land  survey  documents  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of 
lateral  stream  migration  particularly  in  the  Iowa  river 
valley  west  of  Interstate  380  during  the  last  century. 
Information  obtained  from  these  historical  documents  and 
compared  to  the  current  topographic  maps  would  provide 
initial  information  about  the  areas  within  the  valley  that 
have  been  reworked  over  the  last  century. 

Stereographic  air  photographs  should  be  used  to 
identify  discrete  topographic  changes  throughout  the  Iowa 
river  valley  and  along  the  valley  margin.  Terrace  outliers 
and  alluvial  fans  contained  within  the  valley  walls,  would 
have  a  high  potential  for  site  burial  and  could  be 
identified  through  areal  photographic  interpretation. 

Discussion  with  professionals  familiar  with  the  Iowa 
river  valley  should  be  conducted.  This  is  important  because 
people  associated  with  the  Iowa  Geologic  Survey,  the 
University  of  Iowa,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
most  familiar  with  the  study  area.  Communication  with  these 
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individuals  should  help  to  refine  the  geomorphologist's 
field  strategy  before  implementation  of  a  coring  and 
sampling  program. 

After  the  indirect,  field  information  has  been  compiled 
and  evaluated  direct  field  operations  should  be  implemented. 
In  the  Hawkeye  Wildlife  area  and  in  the  small  ordered 
watersheds  in  the  Iowa  River  gorge,  close  interval  coring 
across  the  valleys  should  be  conducted  in  order  to  determine 
the  chronology  of  geomorphic  events.  The  use  of  silt  probe 
core,  and  bucket  auger  should  provide  the  major  sampling 
methodology  because  these  tools  can  access  areas  where 
mechanized  equipment  is  unsuitable.  The  combination  of  the 
silt  probe  which  produces  intact  cores  and  the  bucket  auger 
which  provides  a  large  sample  can  reconstruct  detailed 
stratigraphy  to  depths  often  greater  than  3  meters  which  may 
be  sufficient  in  reconstructing  alluvial  chronologies  on 
Holocene  surfaces  in  the  Coralville  reservoir  area.  In  fact 
the  silt  probe  has  the  capability  of  recovering  cores  from 
depths  greater  than  6.0  meters  (Overstreet,  1985:79). 
However,  in  areas  accessible  by  power  equipment  such  as 
higher  terraces  and  alluvial  fans  the  Giddings  power  probe 
and  backhoe  trenches  should  be  employed  since  they  generally 
provide  the  best  stratigraphic  preservation.  The  point 
being  that  stratigraphic  studies  should  not  be  biased  or 
limited  because  of  the  dependence  upon  only  one  field 
technology . 

Upon  completion  of  detailed  field  work  the  samples 
should  be  processed  for  particle  size  determination,  organic 
carbon  analysis,  and  for  the  presence  of  carbonates.  These 
methodologies  will  provide  documentation  of  pedogenic 
development  (or  lack  of  development)  associated  with  surface 
stability  (or  instability).  Furthermore  when  coring  in 
alluvial  valleys  near  or  below  the  water  table,  the  mottled 
and  gleyed  conditions  of  the  sediments  and  the  presence  of 
iron  and  manganese  concretions  can  sometimes  mask  weakly 
developed  buried  surfaces.  In  environments  above  the  water 
table  particularly  in  alluvial  fans  and  higher  terrace 
surfaces,  buried  surface  (Al)  horizons  usually  become 
oxidized  and  lose  their  characteristic  black  (10YR  2/1) 
color.  The  prescribed  laboratory  proceedures  are  sensitive 
and  should  be  able  to  identify  weakly  developed  buried 
surface  and  subsurface  horizons  if  they  are  not  obvious  in 
the  field. 

An  effective  research  model  aimed  at  determining  the 
geochronology  of  the  Coralville  Reservoir  area  must  produce 
a  rigorous  program  designed  to  incorporate  intensive 
indirect  and  direct  field  methodology  with  meaningful 
laboratory  procedures.  The  result  of  this  effort  will 
provide  a  useful  evolutionary  landscape  model  based  upon 
direct  empiricle  studies  of  different  aged  surfaces  within 
the  reservoir  margins.  A  study  of  this  nature  would  enhance 
the  desired  predictive  archaeological  site  distribution 
model.  Such  a  model  of  course  is  predicated  upon  sound 
understanding  of  past  landscapes  and  associated  climatic 
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